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; “ Spirit, who waftest me where’er 1 wil, 
And scest, with finer eyes, what infants see, 


Feeling all lovely truth, 


With the wise health of everlasting youth, 
Beyond the motes of bigotey’s sick eye, 
Or the blind feel of false philosophy— 


O Spirit, O Muse of mine, 


Frank, and quick-dimpled to all! social giee, 
And yet most sylvan of the earnest Nine— 
O take me now, and let me staad 

On some such lovely land, 


Ix very ancient times there dwelt, among the 
Phrygian hills, an old shepherd and shepherdess, 
named Mygdomus and Arisba. From youth they 
had tended flocks and herds on the Idean moun- 
tains. Their only child, a blooming boy of six 
years, had been killed by falling from a precipice. 
Arisba’s heart overflowed with maternal instinct 
which she yearned inexpressibly to lavish on some 
object; but though they laid many offerings on the 
altars of the gods, with fervent supplications, there 
came to them no other child. 

Thus years passed in loneliness, until one day, 
when Mygdomus searched for his scattered flock 
among the hills, he found a babe sleeping under the 
shadow ofaplanetree. The grass bore no marks of 
footsteps, and how long he had lain there it was im- 
possible to conjecture. The shepherd shouted aloud, 
but heard only echoes in the solitude of the moun- 

; tains. He took the child tenderly in his arms, and 
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Where I may feel me as I please, 
In dells among the trees.” 


conveyed it to Arisba, who received it gladly, as 
an answer to her prayers. They nurtured him 
with goat’s milk, and broaght him up among the 
breezes of the hills, amd the boy grew in strength 
and beauty. Arisba cherished him with cxceeding 
love, but still her heart was not quite satisfied. 

“Tf he had but a sister to play with him,” said 
she, “ it would be so pleasant here under the trees,” 

The boy was three years old, and beeutiful as a 
morning in spring, when his foster-parents carried 
him down to the plains, to a great festival of Bac- 
chus, held during the vintage. It was a scene of 
riot and cenfusion ; but the shepherd loved thus to 
vary the loneliness of his mountain life, and Arisha 
fondly desired to show her handsome boy, with his 
profusion of dark glossy curls bound in a fillet of 
ivy and grape leaves. Her pride was abundantly 
satisfied; for everywhere among the crowd the 


child attracted attention. When the story was 
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told of his being found in the mountain forest, the 
women said he must have been born of Apollo and 
Aurora, for only they could produce such beauty. 
This gossip reached the ears of an old woman, who 
came hobbling on her crutch, to look at the infant 
prodigy. 

‘‘ By the Adorable! he isa handsome boy,” said 
she ; ‘but come with me, and I too will show you 
something for the Mother of Love to smile upon.” 

She led the way to her daughter, who, seated 
under a tree, apart from the multitude, tended a 
sleeving babe. 

“ By the honey sweet! isn’t she pretty, too?” 
exclaimed the old woman, pointing to the lovely 


infant, whose rosy lips were slowly moving, as if 


she suckled in her dreams. ‘‘ My son, who hunts 
among the hills, found her on the banks of the Ce- 
brenus, with one little foot dipped in the stream. 
Methinks the good Mountain Mother scatters chil- 
dren on our Phrygian hills, as abundant as the hy- 
acinths.” 

«“ Then she is not your own?” 
Arisba. 

“No; and, pretty as she is, I do not want her, 
for I have ten. But what canI do? One must not 
leave babes to be devoured by wild beasts.” 

‘Oh, give her to me,” cried Arisba: “ My boy 
so needs a playmate.” 

The transfer was readily made; and the child- 
loving matron, rejoicing in her new treasure, soon 
after left the revellers, and slowly wended her way 
back to the silent hills. 

A cradle of bark and lichen, suspended between 
two young olive trees, held the babe, while Arisba, 
seated ona rock, sung as she plied the distaff. The 
boy at her side built small altars of stones, or lay at 
full length on the grass, listening to the gurgling 
brook, or watching. the shadows at their play. 
Thus peacefully grew these little ones, amid all 
harmonies of sight and sound ; and the undisturb- 
ed beauty of nature, like a pervading soul, fashion- 
ed their outward growth into fair proportions and 
a gliding grace. 

Tora long time, they had no names. They were 
like unrecorded wild flowers, known at sight, on 
which the heart heaps all sweet epithets. Their 
foster-parents spoke of them to strangers as the 
forest-found, and the river-child. A lovelier pic- 
ture could not be imagined, than these fair children, 
wreathing their favorite kid with garlands, under 
the shadow of the trees, or splashing about, like in- 
fant Naiades, in the mountain brook. On the hill 
side, near their rustic home, was a goat's head and 
horns, bleached by sun and winds. It had been 
placed on a pole to scare the crows; and as it 
stood there many a year, the myrtle had grown 
round it, and the clematis wreathed it with flowery 
festoons, like the architectural ornaments of a tem- 
ple. A thrush had built her nest between the horns ; 
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and a little rill gushed from the rock, in a cleft of 
which the pole was fastened. Here the boy loved 
to scoop up water for his little playmate to drink 
from his hand ; and as they stood thus under the 
vines they seemed like children of the gods. Bu 
the most beautiful sight was to see them kneeling 
hand in hand before the altar of Cybele, in the 
grove, with wreaths about their heads and gar. 
lands in their hands, while the setting sun sprink|ed 
gold among the shadow-foliage on the pure white 
marble. Alwaysthey were together. When the 
boy was strong enough to bend a bow, the gir! ran 
ever by his side to carry his arrows ; and then she 
had a smaller arrow for herself, with which she 
would shoot the flowers from their stems as skil{u!- 
ly as Cupid himself. 

As they grew older, they came under the law of 
utility ; but this likewise received a poetic charm 
from their free and simple mode of life. While the 
lad tended the flocks, the maiden sat on a rock at 
his feet, spinning busily while she sang summer 
melodies to the warblings of his flute. Sometinies, 
when each tended flocks on separate hills, they 
relieved the weary hours by love-messages sent 
through the air on the wings of music. Her Lydi- 
an pipe wakened the echoes with its shrill, clear, 
bright tones ; and his Phrygian flute answered with 
sweet gravity, taking its rest in plaintive cadences. 
Sometimes they jested sportively with each other, 
asking mischievous questions in fragments of musi- 
cal phrases, the language of which could be inter- 
preted only by themselves. But. more frequently 
they spoke to each other deeper things than either 
of them comprehended ; struggling aspirations 
towards the infinite, rising and lowering like 
tongues of flame; heart-yearnings; half uttered 
impassioned prophecies of emotions not yet born ; 
and the wailing voice of sorrows as yet un 
known. 

In the maiden especially was the vague but in- 
tense expression of music observable. In fact, her 
whole being was vivacious and impressible in the 
extreme ; and so transparent were her senses, that 
the separation between earthly and spiritual exist- 
ence seemed to be of the thinnest and clearest 
crystal. All noises were louder to her than to 
others, and images invisible to them were often 
painted before her on the air, with a most perfect 
distinemess of outline and brillianey of coloring. 
This kind of spirit-life was indicated in her face and 
form. Her exquisitely beautifal countenance was 
remarkably lucid, and her deep blue eyes, shaded 
with very long dark fringes, had an intense « 
sion, as if some spirit from the inner shrine |: 
through them. Her voice was wonderfw!|y full of 
melodious inflexions, but even in its happiest utter- 
ance had a constant tendency to slide into sad 
modulations. The outline of her slight figure 
swayed gracefully to every motion, like a young 
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birch tree to the breath of gentle winds; and its 
undulations might easily suggest the idea of beauty 
born of the waves. 

Her companion had the perfection of physical 
beauty. A figure slender but vigorous; a free, proud 
carriage of the head, glowing complexion ; spark- 
ling eyes, voluptuous mouth, and a pervading ex- 
pression of self-satisfaction and joy in his own 
existence. A nature thus strong and ardent of 
course exercised a powerful influence over her 
higher but more ethereal and susceptible life. 
Then, too, the constant communion of glances and 
sounds, and the subtle influence of atmosphere and 
scenery, had so intertwined their souls, that emo- 
tions in the stronger were felt by the weaker, in 
vibrations audible as a voice. Near or distant, the 
maiden felt whether her companion’s mood were 
gay or sad; and she divined his thoughts with a 
clearness that sometimes made him more than half 
afraid. 

Of course they loved each other long before 
they knew what love was; and with them inno- 
cence had no need of virtue. Placed in outward 
circumstances so harmonious with nature, they 
were drawn toward each other by an attraction as 
pure and unconscious as the flowers. They had 
no secrets from their good fuster-mother; and she, 
being reverent towards the gods, told them that 
their union must be preceded by offerings to Juno 
and solemnized by mutual promises. She made a 
marriage feast for them, in her humble way, and 
crowned the door posts with garlands. Life passed 
blissfully there, in the bosom of the deeply wooded 
hills. ‘T'wo souls that are sufficient to each other ; 
sentiments, afiections, passions, thoughts, all blend- 
ing in love’s harmony, are earth’s most perfect 
medium of heaven. Through them the angels 
come and go continually, on missions of love to all 
the lower forms of creation. It is the halo of these 
heavenly visitors that veils the earth in such a 
golden glory and makes every little flower smile 
its blessing upon lovers. And these innocent ones 
were in such harmony with nature in her peaceful 
spring time! The young kids, browsing on the 
almond blossoms, stopped and listened to their 
flutes, and came ever nearer till they looked in the 
eyesof the wedded ones. And when the sweet 
sounds died away into silence, the birds took up the 
strain and sang ¢éheir salutation to the marriage- 
principle of the universe. 

Thus months passed on, and neither heart felt 
an unsatisfied wavt. ‘They were known to each 
other by many endearing names, but the foster- 
parents usually called them Corythus and (Znone. 
These names were everywhere cut into the rocks, 
and carved upon the trees. Sometimes, the child- 
like girl would ask, nothing doubting of the an- 
swer, “ Will you love me thus when I am as old 
as our good Arisba?” And he would twine 
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flowers in the rich braids of her golden hair as he 
fondly answered, “ May the Scamander flow back 
to its source, if ever I cease to love my CEnone.” 
That there were other passions in the world than 
love, they neither of them dreamed. But one 
day Corythus went down into the plains in search 
of a milk-white bull that had strayed from the 
herd. He was returning with the animal, when 
he encountered a troop of hunters from the city 
on the other side of the river. The tramp of their 
horses and the glitter of their spears frightened the 
bull,and he plunged madly into the waves of the 
Scamander. ‘The uncommon beauty of the power- 
ful beast, and his fiery strength, attracted attention. 
Some of the hunters dismounted to assist in bring- 
ing him out of the river, and with many praises, 
inquired to whom he belonged. The shepherd 
answered their questions witha graceful diffidence 
that drew some admiration upon himself. As the 
troop rode away he heard one of them say, “ By 
Apollo’s quiver! that magnificent bull must be the 
one in which Jupiter disguised himself to carry off 
Europa.” 

** Yes,” replied another, “and that handsome 
rastic might be Ganymede in disguise.” 

A glow of pleasure mantled the cheeks of Cory- 
thus) He stood fora moment proudly caressing 
the neck and head of the superb animal, and gazed 
earnestly after the hunters. The adventure made 
a strang impression on his mind ; for by the brazen 
helmets and shields, richly embossed with silver, 
he rightly conjectured that they who had spoken 
thus of him were princes of Ilium. From that 
day he dressed himself more carefully, and often 
looked at the reflection of himself in the mountain 
pool. Insteadof hastening to (Enone, when they 
had by any chance been separated for a few hours, 
he often lingered long, to gaze at the distant towers 
of Ilium, glittering in the setting sun. The scene 
was indeed surpassingly fair. The Scamander 
flowed silverly through a verdant valley girdled by 
an amphitheatre of richly wooded mountains. 
Europe and Asia smiled at each other across the 
bright waters of the Algean, while the lovely islands 
of Imbros and Tenedos slept at their feet. But it 
was not the beauty of the scene which chiefly at- 
tracted his youthful imagination. The spark of 
ambition had fallen into his breast, and his shep- 
herd life now seemed unmanly and dull. Qénone 
soon felt this ; for the usually quick perception of 
love was rendered still more keen by her peculiar 
impressibility to spiritual influence. For the first 
time, in her innocent and happy life, came con- 
scious sadness without a defined reason, and un- 
satisfied feelings that took no name. She gave 
out the whole of her soul, and not being all re- 
ceived, the backward stroke of ynabsorbed affec- 
tion struck on her heart with mournful echoes. It 
made her uneasy, she knew not why, to hear 
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Corythus talk of the princes of Ilium, with their 
dazzling crests and richly embroidered girdles. It 
seemed as if these princes somehow or other, came 
between her and her love. She had always been 
remarkable for the dreaming power, and in her 
present state of mind this mysterious gift increased. 
Her senses, tuo, became more acute. A nerve 
seemed to-be thrust out atevery pore. She started 
at the slightest sound and often, when others saw 
nothing, she would exclaim, ** Look at that beau- 
tiful bird, with feathers like the rainbow!” The 
kind foster-mother laid all these things to her heart. 
Something of reverence, tinged with fear, mixed 
with her love for this dear child of her adoption. 
She ‘said to her husband, ‘“ Perhaps she is the 
daughter of Apollo, and he will endow her with 
the gift of prophecy,as they say he has the beau- 
tiful princess Cassandra, in the royal halls of 
Ilium.” 

The attention of Corythus was quite otherwise 
employed. All his leisure moments were spent in 
making clubs and arrows. He often went down 
into the plaifig, to join the young men in wrestling 
matches, running, leaping, throwing of quoits. In 
all games of agility or strength, he soon proved his 
superiority so decidedly that they ceased to excite 
him. ‘Then he joined hunting parties, and in 
contests with wild beasts he signalized himself by 
such extraordinary boldness and skill, that in all 


the country round he came to be known by the 
name of Alexander, or the Defender. 

The echo of his fame flattered the pride of his 
foster-father, who often predicted for him a career 
of greatness; but poor (Enone wept at these pe- 
riods of absence, which became more and more 


frequent. She concealed her tears from him, 
however, and eagerly seized every little moment 
of sunshine to renew their old happiness. But of 
all the sad tasks of poor humanity itis the most 
sorrowful, to welcome ghosts of those living joys 
that once embraced us with the warmest welcome. 
To an earnest and passionate nature it seems al- 
most better to be hated than to be less beloved. 

“none would not believe that the sympathy be- 
tween them was less perfect than it had been ; but 
the anxious inquiry and the struggling hope were 
gradually weakening her delicate frame; and an 
event occurred which completely deranged her 
nervous organization. One day they had both 
been tending flocks on the hills and had fallen 
asleep in the shade of a gigantic oak. When they 
awoke the flock had wandered away, and they 
went in search of them. Twilight drew her cloud- 
curtain earlier than usual, and only a solitary star 
was here and there visible. Bewildered by the 
uncertain light, they lost their way and were 
obliged to trust to the sagacity of their dog. The 
sky, through thé thickly. interlacing boughs of 
gigantic trees, looked down upon them solemnly ; 
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bushes here and there started forth, like spectra] 
shadows, across their path ; and their faithful dog 
now and then uttered a long low howl, as if he 
felt the vicinity of some evil beast. C£none was 
overcome with exceeding fear. The wind among 
the trees distressed her with its wailing song ; and 
her acute senses detected other sounds in the dis- 
tance, long before they reached the ear of her 
companion. “Ha! whatis that?” she exclaimed, 
clinging more closely to his arm. 

“’Tis only the evening wind,” he replied. 

“ Don't you hear it?” she said: “ It is a horri- 
ble noise, like the roarof lions. Ah, dear Cory. 
thus, the wild beasts will devour us.” 

He stood and listened intently. “I hear noth- 
ing,” said he, “ but the Dryads whispering among 
the trees and pulling green garlands from the 
boughs. Your ears deceive you, dearest.” 

There was silence for a few moments ; and then, 
with a faint shriek, she exclamed, “ Oh, didn’t 
you hear that frightful clash? The dog heard it. 
Hark ! how he growls.” For some time, Cory- 
thus insisted that there were no other sounds th 
those common to evening. But at last a deep 
roar, mingled with howls, came through the air too 
distinctly tobe mistaken. (enone trembled in every 
joint, and the perspiration stood in large drops 
on herlips and forehead. The sounds grew louder 
and louder. Booming timbrels were answered 
with the sharp clash of cymbals, and at every pause 
of the rolling drums the Phrygian pipe moaned 
on the winds. The roars, shrieks, and howls of 
a furious multitude rent the air with fierce discords, 
and the earth shook as with the tramp of an army. 
As they passed by the glare of their torches cane 
up from below and cast fantastic gleams on the 
dark foliage of the firs. 

‘*The gods be praised,” said Corythus, “these 
are no wild beasts; but the Corybantes on their 
way to the temple of Cybele. The sounds are 
awful indeed ; but the Mountain Mother has been 
kind to us, dear CEnone ; for by the route they have 
taken I see that the good dog has guided us right, 
and we are not far from our home.” He received 
no answer and could hear no breathing. He felt 
the arm that clutched him so convulsively, and 
found it cold and rigid. Fitful flashes of lurid light 
gleamed ever and anon in the distance; the hills 
echoed the roar of Cybele’s lions, and the passion- 
ate clang of cymbals pierced into the ear of night. 
There was no hope of making his voice heard 
through the uproar; so he tenderly lifted his ia’ 
burthen and bore it vigorously down the steep hill, 
pausing now and thentotake breath. At last, his 
eyes were greeted by the welcome sight of Myg- 
domus with a torch, anxiously looking out for them. 
(Enone’s terror, and its consequences, were brieily 
explained and quickly as possible they carried her 
into the dwelling. The swoon continued so long, 
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that it seemed like death; but at last she opened 
her eyes, gazed round with an unconscious stare, 
and soon fell into a deep sleep. The next morn- 
ing she appeared exceedingly weak and there was 
astrange expression about her eyes. She so ear- 
nestly besought Corythus not to leave her, that the 
old shepherd and his wife proposed to go forth with 
the flocks ; and it was agreed to call them, in case 
of need, by a shrill summons on the pipe. But 
(Zaone though much exhausted, and nervously 
sensitive to light and sound, slept inost of the time 
quietly. Corythus had in his hand a branch of 
laurel, and to amuse her waking moments he 
wove a garland of the leaves and playfully wreath- 
ed it round her head. Her eyes lighted up witha 
singular inward radiance and she exclaimed joy- 
fully, “ [like that. It makes me feel strong.” 

Corythus gazed anxiously into her eyes, and a 
superstitious fear crossed his mind that she had in 
some way offended the dread goddess Cybele, and 
been punished with insanity. But she smiled so 
sweetly on him and spoke so coherently, that he 
soon dismissed the fear. An insect buzzed about 
her head and he moved his hand slowly up and 
down, to keep itaway. When he paused, she said, 
“Do that again. It is soothing and pleasant.” 
He continued the motion, and with a delighted 
smile, she said, ‘* Ah, the laurel bough has golden 
edges, and there are rays about your head, like a 
shining crown.” The smile was still on her lips 
when she sunk into a profound slumber. But 
when he rose and attempted to go out, she said 
imploringly, “‘Oh don’t leave me!” Yet she still 
seemed in the deepest possible sleep. 

‘“‘(Enone, do you see me?” he asked. 

“ Yes, | see you on a hill where there is a mar- 
ble temple. There are three very beautiful women, 
and they all beckon to you.” 

* What do they ask of me?” said he. 

“ They ask you tosay which is the fairest. One 
offers you a king’s crown if you decide for her; 
another holds forth a glittering spear and says she 
will make you the most renowned warrior in the 
world ; the other offers a myrtle wreath and says, 
‘Decide in my favor and you shall marry the 
most beautiful princess in the world.” ’ 

“TI choose the myrtle,” said Corythus; ‘ but 
this isan odd dream.” 

“Ttis not a dream,” replied Znone. 

“Are you not asleep then?” 

“ Yes, 1 am asleep; the motion of your hands 
put me to sleep and if you move that hazel twig 
over my face it will wake me.” 

He waved the twig, and her eyes opened imme- 
diately; but when questioned, she said she had 
seenno marble temple and no beautiful women. 

This incident made an indelible impression on 
the mind of Corythus. He merely told the foster- 
parents that she talked in her sleep and had at 
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times looked very strangely. But, within himself, 
he pondered much upon what she had said con- 
cerning the beautiful princess. Some days after, 
when he and (Enone were out on the hill side, he 
told her what she had said of the motion of his 
hands, and the effect of the hazel twig; but an 
undefined feeling led him to forbear mentioning 
her prophecy that he would marry the most beau- 
tiful princess in the world. 

She answered playfully, “‘ Move your hands over 
my head again, and see if I shall fall asleep.” He 
did so,and in a few minutes, she said, ‘‘ Ah, all 
the leaves on the trees now wear a golden edge, 
the flowers radiate light, there isa shining crown 
around your head, and from your fingers dart lines 
of fire. Dear Corythus, this is like what the min- 
strel sung of the Argonauts when they were be- 
nighted, and Apollo’s bow cast bright gleams along 
the shore and sparkled on the waves.” 

She continued to talk of the beautiful appearance 
more and more drowsily, and in a few minutes 
sunk into slumber. Corythus watched the statue- 
lik> stillness of her features and the singularly im- 
pressive beauty of their expression. Itwas unlike 
anything he had ever seen. A glorious light 
beamed from the countenance, but itshone through 
it, not on it; like a rose-colored lamp within a 
vase of alabaster. For a few moments he was too 
much awed to interrupt the silence. There was 
something so divine in her loveliness, as she lay 
there peacefully under the whispering foliage, 
while the breezes gently raised her golden ringlets. 
But curiosity was too powerful to be long subdued 
by reverence; and Corythus at last asked, * CEnone, 
where is the beautiful princess whom [shall marry ?” 

After a pause, she replied: “In a fair city 
girdled by verdant hills, far south from here, to- 
ward the setting sun.” 

‘Do you see her?” he asked. 

“Yes. She is ina magnificent palace, the walls 
of which are ivory inlaid with golden vines, and 
grapes of amber. Beneath her feet is spreada 
rich green cloth, embroidered with flowers. A 
handmaid is kneeling before her, with a shining 
silver vase, twined round with golden serpents, and 
heaped with fine purple wool. Another sits at her 
feet, with the infant princess in her arms.” 

“ She is married, then?” 

“She is the famous Helena, of whose many 
lovers the minstrels sing, and who was married to 
Menelaus, king of Laconia.” 

“ How does she look ?” 

* Majestic as Juno and beautiful as Venus. 
She has large dark glowing eyes, a proud but very 
beautiful mouth, and neck and shoulders as white 
as ivory. Her glossy brown hair is bound round 
the forehead with a golden fillet, and falls in waves 
almost to her feet. She is very beautiful, and very 
vain of her beauty.” 
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‘¢ How then is it that she will consent to marry 
me, a poor shepherd? ” 

‘‘ You are the son of a king ; and when she sees 
you, she will think you the most beautiful of 
men.” 

‘‘ 7 the son of a king! Dearest C&none, tell me 
of what king.” 

“Of Priam, king of Troy.” 

‘* How then came I on Mount Ida.” 

“The night. you were born, your mother 
dreamed of a torch that set all Ilium on fire. The 
dream troubled her and she told it to the king, 
her husband. He summoned the soothsayers, and 
they told him that the babe which was born would 
‘cause the destruction of the city. While your 
mother slept, the king gave you to his favorite slave, 

Archelaus, with orders to strangle you. But he 
had not the heart to do it, and so he left you under 
a plane tree on Mount Ida, and prayed the gods to 
send some one to save you.” 

“ Shall I be happy with the beautiful princess?” 

“You shall have joy, but much, much more 
sorrow. She will bring destruction on you; and 
you will come to Cinone to die.” 

Being further questioned, she said she knew the 
healing virtues of all herbs and the antidotes for 
all poisons. 

Corythus walked slowly back and forth, with 
folded arms, revolving all that had been uttered. 
Could it be that those handsome princes of Ilium 
were his brothers? And the lovely Helena, the 
renown of whose beauty had even reached the 
ears of shepherds on these distant hills, could she 
ever be his wife? 

He paused and gazed on (none, and compared 
in his mind her innocent spiritual beauty with the 
voluptuous picture she had given of Helena ; and 
there arose within hima vague longing for the 
unknown one. ‘‘ Wake me! wake me!” ex- 
claimed the sleeper: “ There is a strange pain in 
my heart.” Marvelling much, and blushing at his 
own thoughts, he hastily awoke her. He felt an 
unwillingness to reveal what she had uttered ; and 
she was satisfied when told that she had talked in- 
coherently of the splendors of a palace. From 
that day he often tried the experiment and was 
never satisfied with hearing of her visions. 

It was a sad task of this fair prophetess, thus 
unconsciously to paint the image of a rival in the 
heart of him she loved. And though there re- 
mained in the waking state no remembrance of the 
revelations made, yet the effect of them gave a 
more plaintive tone to her whole existence. The 
angelic depth of expression increased in her beau- 
tiful eyes, and evermore looked out through a 
transparent veil of melancholy; for she felt the 
estrangement of her beloved Corythus, though she 
knew it not. In fact, his wayward behaviour at- 
tracted the attention of even good old Arisba. 
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Moody and silent, or irritable and impetuous, he 
no longer seemed like the loving and happy youth 
whom she had doated on from his infancy. Some- 
times he would hurl the heaviest stones with 
might and main down the sides of the mountain, 
or wrench the smaller trees up by the roots. He 
was consumed by a feverish restlessness that could 
find no sufficient outward expression; a fiery 
energy that knew not how to expend itself. Into 
the smallest occasions of play or labor he threw 
such vehemence and volcanic force, that Arisha 
jestingly said, “ We will call you no more Cory- 
thus, but Ceeculus, who is said to have been born of 
a spark from Vulcan’s forge.” 

To none, his conduct was wayward in the ex. 
treme. Sometimes he seemed to forget that she 
was in existence ; and then, as if reproaching him- 
self, he treated her witha lavishness of love that 
laid her weeping on his bosom. Then she would 
look up, smiling through her tears, and say, “ You 
do love me, still? I know not what to make of 
you, dear Corythus. Your love seems like the 
Scamander that has two sources, one warm and 
the other cold. But you do love me; do you 
not?” ’ 

The allusion to two sources brought a faint flush 
to his cheek ; and when he kissed her, and said 
**T do,” her listening spirit heard a broken echo in 
the answer. 

Thus was life passing with them, when a mes- 
senger from king Priam came to obtain the white 
bull, which had been so much admired by the hun- 
ters. There was to be a gladiatorial contest in 
Ilium, and the king had promised to the victor the 
most beautiful bull that could be found on Mount Ida. 
Corythus proudly replied that he would not give up 
the noble animal unless he were allowed to enter 
the lists for the prize. Mygdomus, fearing the 
royal displeasure, remonstrated with him, and re- 
minded him that the contest was for princes and 
great men, and not for shepherds and rustics. 
But Corythus persisted that on such terms only 
would he send away the pride of their herds. 
The courier departed, and returned next day with 
a message from the king, saying he liked the bold 
spirit of the youth and would gladly admit into the 
lists one so famous for courage and skill. 

Poor GEnone could not evercome her reluctance 
to have him go. There had always been in her 
mind an uncomfortable feeling with regard to 
those princes of Ilium; and now it returned with 
redoubled force. But, alas, in those mysterious 
sleeps she prophesied victory and glory, and thus 
kindled higher than ever the flame of ambition 
within his breast. 

At last the important day arrived ; and with 
throbbing hearts the shepherd-family saw their 
young gladiator depart for the contest. He drew 
(Enone to his heart and kissed her affectionately . 
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but when they parted he did not stop to look back, 
as he used to do in those blissful days when their 
souls were fused into one. With vigorous, joyful 
leaps, he went bounding down the sides of the 
mountain. (none watched his graceful figure 
as he swung lightly from the trunk of a young 
olive tree, down into tne plain below. When she 
could no longer see even a moving speck in the 
distance she retired tearfully, to tend the flocks 
alone. All that day her eyes were fixed sadly on 
the towers of Ilium, and the thought ever present 
was, “ He did not look back upon me, when we 
parted.” 

He promised to return on the third day; but the 
fourth, and the fifth, and the sixth passed, and 
still he came not. Mournfully, mournfully, wailed 
(Enone’s flute, and there came no answer now 
but sad echoes from the hills. 

« What can have become ofhim?” said Arisba, 
when the evening of the fourth day closed. 
“ Surely, if harm had happened to him, they would 
send a messenger.” 

“ He is either dead, or he has drank the waters 


of Argyra, which make people forget those they 


love,’ said CEnone ; and as she spoke, hot tears 
fell on the thread she spun. 

* * . . . * * * 

How had it fared meanwhile with Corythus? 
Victor in all the gathes, his beauty and his strength 
called forth shoutsof applause. One after another 
of the king’s sons were obliged to yield to his 
superior vigor and skill. At last came the athletic 
and hitherto unconquered Hector. After a fierce 
protracted struggle, the shepherd of Ida overthrew 
him also. Enraged at being conquered by a 
youth of such inferior birth he started on his feet, 
and rushed after him in a paroxysm of wrath. 
Corythus, to elude his fury, passed through a gate 
which led into the inner court of the palace. It 


} chanced that queen Hecuba and her daughter Cas- 


sandra were there when he rushed in, and panting, 
threw himself upon the altar of Jupiter for pro- 
tection. Hecuba flung her mantle over him and 
summoned a slave to bring him water. Cassandra, 


gazing earnestly at the youthful stranger, ex- 
claimed, 
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“‘ How like he is to my mother, as I first remem- 
ber her!” 

The queen inquired his age, and Cassandra, lis- 
tening to his answer, said, 

“If my brother Paris had lived, such also would 
have been his years.” 

“Fair princess,” replied Corythus, “an oracle 
has told me thet ITamhe. Is Archelaus yet alive? 
If so, I pray you let him be summoned, and in- 
quire of him whether he destroyed the infant Paris.” 

The old slave, being questioned, fell on his knees 
and confessed that he had left the babe under a 
plane tree,on Mount Ida, and that he had after- 
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MOUNT IDA. 


ward seen him in the hut of Mygdomus. Witha 
cry cf joy Hecuba threw herself into the arms of 
her beautiful, her long-lost son. Slaves brought 
water for his feet and spread rich carpets before 
him. They clothed him in royal robes, and there 
was feasting and rejoicing, and magnificeut pro- 
cessions to the temples, and costly sacrifices to the 
gods. Brothers and sisters caressed him, and he 
was attended by beautiful bondwomen, whose duty 
it was to obey his every wish. Electra, a hand- 
some Greek girl, with glowingcheeks and eyes of 
fire, brought water for his hands in vases of silver ; 
while Artaynta, a graceful Persian, with kiss-in- 
viting lips and sleepy oriental eyes, always half- 
veiled by their long silken fringes, knelt to pour 
perfumes on his feet. Thus surrounded by love 
and splendor, the dazzled youth forget CEnone. It 
was not until the fourth day of his residence in the 
palace that the new prince began to think how anx- 
ious must be the humble hearts that loved him on 
Mount Ida. Should he raise CEnone to his own 
royal rank? She was ungestionably lovely enough 
to grace a throne ; but the famous Spartan queen 
had taken possession of his imagination, and he 
was already devising some excuse to visit the 
court of Menelaus. He had not courage to reveal 
these feelings to (none ; and a selfish wish to 
screen himself from embarrassment and pain in- 
duced him to send Archelaus to convey the news, 
with munificent presents to his foster-parents and 
his wife, and a promise that he would come hereafter. 

When (Enone heard the unexpected tidings 
she fell into a swoon, more deadly than the one 
she had experienced on the night of Cybele’s 
procession. She knew that her feelings could not 
have changed toward Corythus, had the fates of- 
fered her the throne of the world ; but she felt that 
it might be otherwise with him. Weary weeks 
passed and still he came not. (Enone, wakeful 
and nervous, at last asked the foster-mother to 
try to soothe her into sleep, as Corythus had for- 
merly done. Under this influence all the objects 
around her again radiated light; and when the 
mysterious slumber veiled her senses she entered 
the royal palace of Priam, and saw her beloved. 
Sometimes she described him as reclining on a 
crimson couch, while Electra brought him wine 
in golden goblets. At other times Artaynta knelt 
before him and played on her harp, while he 
twined the long ringlets of her glossy hair. At 
last she said he was fitting out a fleet, and would 
soon sail away. 

When Arisba asked where he would go, she an- 
swered, 

“ He says he is going to Salamis te redeem the 
Princess Hesione, who was carried away prisoner 
by the Greeks; but his real object is to visit the 
beautiful queen of Sparta, whom I told him he 
would marry.” 
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‘Poor child,” thought Arisba, “then it was 
thou thyself that kindled strange fires in his bosom. 
What wrong hast thou done, in thy innocent life, 
that the gods should thus punish thee ? ” 

In her waking hours (Enone asked eager ques- 
tions concerning all she had said in her state of 
inner consciousness. 

“ Oh, if I could enly see him again,” she would 
exclaim with mournful impatience. ‘“ To have 
these painted visions, and to retain no memory of 
them—this is worse than the doom of Tantalus. 
Oh, how could he forget me so easily? We who 
have slept in the same cradle and so often folded 
each other in mutual love. I could not thus have 
forgotten him.” 

She invented many projects of going to Ilium, in 
disguise, that she might at least look upon him 
once more. But timidity and pride restrained her, 

«“ The haughty ones will scorn a poor shepherd 
girl,” she said ; “and he will be ashamed to call 
I will not follow him who wishes to 
leave me. It would break my heart to see him 
caressing another’s beauty. Yet if I could only 
see him, even with another folded to his heart! 
Oh, ye gods, if I could only see him again!” 

Arisba listened to these ravings with deep com- 
passion. 

** Poor child,” she would say, “ when thou wert 
born, the Loves sneezed to thee from the unlucky 
side.” 

CEnone would fain have been in her mysterious 
sleep half the time; so eager was she to receive 
tidings from Corythus. But Arisba had not the 
leisure to spare, nor did she think such constant 
excitement favorable to the health of her darling 
child. Already her thin form was much attenu- 
ated, and her complexion had the pale transpa- 
rency of a spirit. But the restlessness, induced by 
hearing no news of her beloved, had a worse eflect 
upon her nerves than the excitement caused by 
her visions. So day by day Arisba tried to soothe 
her wretchedness, by producing the sleep and af- 
terward repeating to her what she had said. In 
this strange way all that occurred at the palace m 
Ilium was known in the hut on Mount Ida. The 
departure of the young prince for Salamis, the gor- 
geous fleet, with gay streamers and gilded prows, 
the crowd about the shores waving garlandy were 
all described in the liveliest manner. But GEnone’s 
sadness was not deepened by thisevent. Corythus 
had been previously separated from her more 
completely than if he had already passed into the 
world of spirits. One only hope consoled her 
misery ; her own prophecy that he would come to 
her to die. 

Arisba was rejoiced to discover that her darling 
would soon become a mother. She trusted this 
would resuscitate withering affections, by creating 
a visib!e link between her desolate heart and the 
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being she so fondly loved. And the firat glance of 
the young mother upon her innocent babe did ses) 
to renew the fountains of her life. She named the 
bey Corythus, and eagerly watehed his growing 
beauty to catch some likeness of his father. By; 
the child had been born under influences too sad 


$ to inherit his father’s vigorous frame, or his bound- 


> ing, joyous, volatile spirit. 
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His nature was deep 
and loving, like his mother’s, and he had her plain- 
tive, prophetic eyes. But his rosy mouth, the very 
bow of Cupid, was the image of his father’s. And 
oh, with what a passionate mixture of maternal 
fondness, and early romantic love, did poor none 
press it to her own pale lips! 

Less frequently now she sought the relief of su- 
pernatural sleep; and when she did, it was not 
always followed by visions But at various tines 
she saw her beloved in Sparta, weaving garlands 
for the beautiful queen, or playing upon his flute 
while he reclined at her feet. 

“She loves him not,” said the sleeper; ‘but 
his beauty and his flattery please her, and she will 
return with him. It will prove a fatal day for 
him, and for Ilium.” 

When little Corythus was a year old the fleet 
returned from Greece, bearing Paris and his beau- 
tiful Spartan queen. CEnone was, of course, aware 
of this event, long before the rumor was reported 
to Mygdomus by neighboring shepherds. A fe- 
verish excitement returned upon her ; the old in- 
tense desire to see the loved one. But still she 
was restrained by fear and womanly pride. She 
made unseen visits to the palace, as before, and 
told of Paris forever at the feet of his queenly bride, 
playihg upon his silver lyre, while she decorated 
his curling tresses with garlands. 

Again and again the question rose in Ginone’s 
mind, whether the forgetful one would love her 
fair child, if he could see him; and month by 
month the wish grew stronger to show him this 
son of their love. Little Corythus was about two 
years old when she foretold immediate war with 
the Grecian states, enraged at the abduction of 
queen Helena. When this was repeated to her, | 
she said to herself, 

“If I go not soon, the plain will be filled with 
warriors, and it will be dangerows to venture 
there.” 

She kept her. purpose seeret ; but one morning, 
when she and the little one were out alone upon 
the hills, she disguised herself in some of Arisba’s 
old robes and went forth to ium, hoping to gain 
entrance to the palace under the pretence of having 
herbs to sel]. But when she came within sight of 
the stately edifice, her resolution almost failed. 
A slave, who was harnessing two superb white 
horses to a glittering chariot, demanded what 
she wanted ; and when she timidly told her 
errand, he showed her an inner quadrangular 
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court, and pointed out the apartments of the wo- 
men. Asshe stood hesitating, gazing on the mag- 


nificent marble columns and gilded lattices, Paris 
himself came down the steps, encircling Helen 
witlihis arm. It was the first time she had looked 
upon him since he left her, in rustic garb, without 
pausing to look back upon her. Now, he wore 
spirkling sandals, and a mantle of Tyrian purple, 
with large clasps of gold. His bride was clothed in 
embroidered Sidonian garments, of the richest fash- 
ion, and a long flowing veil, of shining texture, 
was fastened about her head by a broad band of 
embossed gold. Poor GEnone slunk away, abashed 
and confounded in the presence of their regal beau- 
ty; and her heart sunk within her when she saw 
those well-remembered eyes gazing so fondly upon 
her splendid rival. But when the slave brought 
the chariot to the gate, she tried to rouse her cour- 
age and come forward with the child. Paris 
carefully lifted his bride into the chariot and leaped 
in, to seat himself by her side. In the agony of 
her feelings the suffering mother made a convul- 
sive movement, and with a shrill hysteric shriek, 
exclaimed, 

‘‘ Oh Corythus, do look once upon our child !” 

The frightened horses reared and plunged. 
The chariot, turning rapidly, struck G2none, and 
she fell. The wheels merely grazed her garments, 
bu: passed over the body of the child. Paris being 
occupied with soothing Helen’s alarm, was not 
aware of this dreadful accident. The slave reined 
in the startled horses with a strong hand, and 
drove rapidly forward. (E£none was left alone 
ou'side the gates, with the lifeless body of her 
babe. 

it was evening when she returned weary and 
heirt-broken to Arisba. A compassionate rustic 
ac-ompanied her, bearing her melancholy burden. 
The sad story was told in a few wild words ; and 
the old shepherds bowed down their heads and 
soled in agony. (E£none’s grief was the more 
fexrful, because it was so still. It seemed as if the 
fountains of feeling were dried up within her 
heart, 

‘here was a painfully intense glare about her 
eyes and she remained wakeful late into the 
night. At last the good foster-mother composed 
her into an artificial sleep. She talked less than 
usislin such slumbers and evinced an unwilling- 
ness to be disturbed. Bat, in answer to Arisba’s 
question, she said, 

“ He did not know a child was killed, nor did 
he see us. In the confusion he thought only of 
He en, and did not recognize CEnone’s voice. His 
sier Cassandra, who sees hidden things by the 
sane light that I do, has told him that the child 
ki ‘«d at the gates was his own. But Helen and 
her handmaids are dancing round him, laughing 
an throwing perfumes as they go, and he thinks 
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not of us. He would have loved our little Cory- 
thus, if he had known him.” 

“ Thank the gods for that,” said Arisba within 
herself; ‘for I would not like to hate the nursling 
I reared so fondly.” 

They buried the child in the shade of a gigantic 
oak, on which, in happier days, had been carved, 
with the point of an arrow, the united names of 
Corythus and none. A beautiful Arum lily held its 
large white cup over the grave ; and the sorrowing 
mother covered the broken soi] with anemonies 
and the delicate blossoms of the crocus. There 
she would sit hours together, gazing on the towers 
of Ilium. But her desire to visit the palace, visibly 
or invisibly, seemed to have subsided entirely. No 
feeling of resentment against Corythus came into 
her gentle heart; but her patient love seemed to 
have sunk into utter hopelessness. Sometimes, 
indeed, she would look up in Arisba’s face, with a 
heart-touching expression in her deep mournful 
eyes, and say, in tones of the saddest resignation, 

“ He will come to me to die.” 

Thus years passed on. War raged in all its 
fury in the plains below. Their flocks and herds 
were all seized by the rapacious soldiery, and the 
rushing of many chariots echoed like thunder 
among the hills. The nervous wakefulness of 
(Enone was still occasionally soothed by superna- 
tural sleep ; though she never sought it now from 
curiosity, At such times she often gave graphic 
accounts of the two contending armies; but these 
violent scenes pained her in her sleep, and left her 
waking strength extremely exhausted. Some- 
times she described Paris in the battle-field, in 
shining armour, over which a panther’s skin was 
gracefully thrown, with a quiver of arrows at his 
shoulder and a glittering spear balanced in his 
hand, brave and beautiful as the god of day. But 
more frequently she saw him at Helen’s feet, play- 
ing on harp or flute, while she wove her gay em- 
broidery. In the latter time she often spoke of 
his handsome brother Diephobus, standing near 
them, exchanging stolen amorous glances with the 
vain and treacherous Spartan. 

“She is false to him,” murmured the sleeper 
mournfully. “ But he will come to GEnone to die.” 

At last the predicted hour arrived. The towers 
of Ilium were all in flames, and the whole atmos- 
phere was filled with lurid light as the magnificent 
city sunk into her fiery grave. The wretched inhab- 
itants were flying in all directions, pursued by 
the avenging foe. In the confusion, Paris was 
wounded by a poisoned arrow. In this hour of 
agony he remembered the faithful, the long-for- 
gotten one, and what she had said of her skill in 
medicine. In gasping tones he cried out, 

“ Carry me to (Enone !” 

His terrified slaves lifted him on a litter of 
boughs, and hastened to obey his orders. 
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(Enone sat by the grave of her child, watching 
the blazing towers of Ilium, when they laid Cory- 
thus at her feet. She sprang forward, exclaiming, 

“ Dear, dear Corythus, you have come to me at 
last !” 

Bending over him, she kissed the lips which 
cold as marble returned no answer to the fond 
caress. She gazed wildly on the pale counte- 
nance for an instant—placed her trembling hand 
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upon his heart—and then springing upward con- 
vulsively, as if shot by an arrow, she uttered one 
long shrill shriek that startled all the echoes, and 
fell lifeless on the body of him she loved so well. 

The weeping foster-parents dug a wide grave 
by the side of little Corythus, and placed them in 
each other’s arms, under the shadow of the great 
oak, whose Dryad had so often heard the pure whis- 
perings of their early love. 


MY CYNOSURE. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Clear rising on my soul’s serene, 
A single star appears ; 

A lovelier light I have not seen 
Since childhood's cloudless years ! 


It wins me from the world around, 
From care and toil away— 

I seem to stand on holy ground 
Beneath its heavenly ray. 


It came with music’s softest spell : 
Such tones to fancy’s ear 

Were wafted from Apollo’s shell, 
Or Dian's silver sphere. 
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It came with dewy buds and flowers, 
Green leaves and gushing streams, 

Like those that wreathe the poet’s hours 
And deck the clime of dreams. 


Shine, star of love and beauty, shine ! 
For, oh, how dark would be 

This now enchanting land of mine, 
Ilumined not by thee! 


Shine! since all other rays are faint 
To this fair beam of thine, 

And Hope no lovelier light can paint— 
My soul’s sweet planet, shine! 


THE EARLY DEAD. 


—_—— 


BY JEROME A. 


MAYBIE. 


—_—— 


Oh, why should grief’s fever dim the eye 
When they, the young and lovely die; 

Ere the spirit’s free and beautiful wing 
Droops—a weary and tarnish’d thing ; 

And one triumphal, the faintest tone, 

From the choir’d band of hopes, is gone ; 
And a sweet dream fled, is the starry glance 
Of the laughing joys, in their airy dance! 


Oh, their’s the gift of innocence, 

In its tender and truthful eloquence ; 
With holy love’s deep, passionate springs, 
Ever welling for all bright things— 
Arcadian bowers, ‘neath skies of blue, 
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Are spread alone to the ravish’d view ; 

Where gay-plum’d thoughts, mid bloom and light, 
Go forth, like Eden-birds in flight. 

Time’s flowers yet hide from them no thorn; 
Nor is vain regret from mirth yet born; 

Nor yet is learned the mournful truth, 

To check the gushings glad of youth ; 

And turn in doubt from the smile away, 

As a wreath—and lure, o'er the heurt’s decay ! 


Then let no tear nor its sign be shed, 

O’er the dreamless couch of the early-dead 
Who go—a bright and beautiful band— 
To the sunny sky of the sprriT-LAND! 
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Mr. Arevus Green was a bachelor, and a bach- 
elor well to do ; consequently Mr. Argus Green was 
one of those pet baits wherewith the great annexa- 
tion advocate and divinity, the matrimonial rivet- 
er, the mighty Hymen, seeketh to ensnare in his 
roseate bonds, the tender adorners of orange blos- 
soms, bouquets and blushes. 
’ Mr. Argus Green had progressed steadily onward 
up the hill of life ; but nobody knew the exact num- 
> ber of years Mr. Argus Green had devoted to his 
; profession. 
Age was a sore subject with Mr. Argus Green ; 
so sore that it was on record that Mr. Argus Green 
had ‘cut’ a poor relation to whom he had once lent 
) five pounds, simply because the poor relation had 
{ rashly asserted that in his (the poor relation’s) 
opinion, he (Mr. Argus Green) ‘had once been 
; younger.” 
> Mr. Argus Green had entered this breathing 
world at the happy hour when Nature, in her most 
extravagant mood, was converting infant mouths 
into miniature plate depots, by furnishing them 
with the largest pattern silver spoons: for which 
reason Mr. Argus Green had ever beena rising 
man. Life with Mr. Argus Green had been typical 
of one uninterrupted Spring, but we all know how- 
ever long that dainty time may be, it is the fore- 
runner of the inevitable “ Fall ;”’ and the fall—not 
of the seasons, but of the seasoned—even of Mr. 
Argus Green, came to pass; and great was that 
fall, for Mr. Argus Green fell in love! 

Oh, love! 

Upon second thoughts we will owe love all the 
{ rest of our intended rhapsody and proceed with our 
sketch. 
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Miss Araminta Brown, in the bloom of her 
youthful loveliness, was a living reproach to all the 
ancient Venuses of by-gore days; she was perfec- 
, tion in peach-colored satin—at least her milliner 
; said so, and she understood her art. 

» Miss Araminta Brown had a pair of eyes; oh, 
such a pair of eyes! 

} Miss Araminta Brown had a single nose; oh, 
; sucha single nose! 

Miss Araminta Brown had raven hair ; oh, such 
raven hair ! 

Miss Araminta Brown had a faultless form: oh, 
such a faultless form, as—as—the ingenious reader 
may conceive, but we cannot describe. 

After all we have written is it to be wondered 
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PLUNKETT GRATTAN. 





that Mr. Argus Green, when precipitated into the 
tender passion, found in Miss Araminta Brown the 
cause of the prostration of his equilibrium? Cer- 
tainly not. 

*T was with Miss Araminta Brown Mr. Argus 
Green wished to wander through life’s wild! 

’"Twas for Miss Araminta Brown Mr. Argus 
Green dyed his hair, 

Twas to Miss Araminta Brown Mr. Argus 
Green made his matrimonial declaration. 

Miss Araminta biushed, and then as in duty 
bound, referred Mr. Argus Green to her venerable 
and respected “ Pa.” 

Miss Araminta Brown’s venerable and respected 
Pa was a man of business. Perfection in his mind 
was typified by a bill of exchange—whether of 
pounds or passion. 

Mr. Argus Green boldly professed the passion 
and ostensibly possessed the pounds. 

The venerable and respected Pa made inquiries 
of Mr. Argus Green’s bankers. Mr. Argus Green's 
bankers endorsed Mr. Argus Green’s worth, and 
the venerable and respected Pa, as a matter of 
business, accepted Mr. Argus Green as he would a 
promissory note so guaranteed, looking upon him 
as having one month to run, and then to be duly 
taken up by and with Miss Araminta Brown. 

Mr. Argus Green was happy! 

Mr. Argus Green deserved to be happy, for Mr. 
Argus Green was virtuous. 

Mr Argus Green’s banker said Mr. Argus 
Green was virtuous, and he knew it. Couldn’t he 
judge by the amount of Mr. Argus Green’s depo- 
sits? 

Mr. Argus Green’s trades-people would have 
sworn Mr. Green was virtuous ; they were aware of 
the fact ; did’nt Mr. Argus Green pay his monthly 
bills with pious punctuality ? 

Mr. Argus Green’s clergyman rejoiced in the 
conviction that Mr. Argus Green was virtuous— 
he had the proof: were not Mr. Argus Green's 
‘* Faster offerings” double those of his less virtuous 
parishioners? 

Mr. Argus Green’s friends had evidences that 
Mr. Argus Green was virtuous—was not Mr. 
Argus Green’s port the oldest—Mr. Argus Green’s 
venison the fattest—Mr. Argus Green’s cook the 
best—and Mr. Argus Green’s dinners the most 
frequent in the whole neighborhood ? 


We repeat, Mr. Argus was virtuous—emphati- 
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cally virtuous ! indeed, upon all these evidences, we 
may add—almost more than virtuous; but! oh, 
what were these “buts” invented for ?—but Mr. 
Argus Green was jealous! Now forit. Oh! jea- 
lousy—vide “ Othello!” 

The day came—all days do come, that’s a fact! 
Stop, it is not; all daysdo not come ; some go, 
as the Dey of Algiers did from the French; but the 
day we write of, was a wedding day, therefore a 
serious day, aday of no jeers, much less a day of 
all jeers! and that day came. 

Miss Araminta’s head gave goodly promise of a 
glorious crop of the best “St. Michaels,” if one 
might judge by the ‘“‘ wreath of orange blossoms 
which graced her snowy brow.” 

Argusand Araminta were united ! 

Hymen borrowed the brush of Apelles, seized 
on his many-colored palet, and with his magic 
touch converted the ‘‘ Brown into one Green.” 

Mrs. Argus Green was blessed’! how could she 
be otherwise? her bridal dress fitted to perfection, 
the japonica in her boquet dropped not a single 
leaf; her bridesmaids—things of lace and love- 
liness, sobs and sentiment—wept at the proper 
moment ; the hartshorn prevented her own unre- 
hearsed hysterics at the very nick of time, thereby 
without any sacrifice of effect or feeling, preventing 
her from “ going off” on her bridal morn; in short, 
every thing, from the performance of the ceremony 
by a church dignitary, tothe silver acorns in the 
wedding favors, and the half guinea announcement 
in the * Morning Post,” was all that woman’s 
heart could wish. 

The well filled hive of Mr. Argus Green’s hap- 
piness, like its Aparian counterpart, seemed to 
lavish all its long stored sweets on its sponsorial 
“honey moon.” 

Together, during that brief “lunacy,” had the 
happy couple breathed the balmy breezes of Bright- 
on and of bliss! together had they stood upon the 
Strand, together picked from their sandy sediment 
what seemed simple shells, to all eyes but their own 
love-tenanted orbs which peopled the cockle’s cav- 
ities with “ pearls of price,” such as the dear pres- 


sure of the hand we love can leave on all it touches! 


The moon passed! the honey was reduced! 
“Dear Argus” became “ Mr. Green.” ‘ Loved 
Araminta,” “ Mrs. G.” 

Yet all was happiness—happiness chastened 
down; not your rout and show—once-in-a-way 
gunpowder-tea-at-fourteen-shillings-a-pound hap- 
piness ; but an “ excellent article for family con- 
sumption,’ at “six and eight.” 

Mr. Argus Green had chosen well—deep was 
his insight into human nature—many hai been his 
inquiries as to Araminta’s domestic relations, subtle 
his researches through the branches of the genealo- 
gical tree, to find if on one tainted leaf Love’s cater- 
pillar had gnawed with blighting tooth, the name of 
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** Cousin John,” or “Tom or Harry,” those bug- 
bears of your jealous gentlemen! But oh, supreme 
felicity ! his lovely Araminta was all cousinless, and 
time, like a skilful gardener, seemed but to use his 
never resting scythe as *twere to mow the weeds 
from off Green’s lawn of life! Still Mr. Argus 
Green was jealous; his passion, like the sea’s bot- 
tom, though concealed, was fearfully capacious 

That economical monster, which like the boy 
who swallowed his own tarts—‘‘ doth make the 
meat it feeds on ’”’—was ready at a moment’s notice 
to conjure up a horrid meal. Doubt’s magical 
‘* Fe, fo, fum,” needed but utterance to create its 
canabalistic diet? 

Doubt spoke! and this was the cause :-— 

Mrs. Argus Green, whose duty it was te super- 
intend the internal arrangements of Mr. Argus 
Green’s household, wanted a new footman. Piusn 
(the old one) was worse than nothing! Ptuvsu 
pilfered from his pantry. Pius polished not his 

‘plate. Piusu purloined the port. Puss received 
his notice. Piusu, to use his own words, was 
‘‘non-plushed!” Puiusu vanished! 

Pxusn’s substitute was introduced to Mr. Argus 
Green as “ John:” his surname was omitted! Oh 
that omission ! 

Reader, (“ respected,” if masculine, “ lovely,” 
if feminine, and I hope you are the latter,) reader, 
dids’t ever, in the days of thine innocent voracity, 
plunge the pearl-like garniture of thy longing lips 
deep in the juicy plumpness of some fair round peach, 
and with a yell of horror drop the fruit on getting 
for thy pains the deep insertion of the sting of some 
concealed and rascal wasp? If thou hast, mark 
the parallel—John’s livery was the peach—Joln 

-was the concealed wasp—Argus Green’s heart 
was thy lip! 

A month passed—Mr. Argus Green was all ears 
and eyes ; his other senses left him. 

Six weeks flew by; Mr. Argus Green appeared 
to labor under strong symptoms of fast approaching 
mental bereavement. Was there ever any thing 
soodd? Mr. Argus Green did nothing b utpack 
up portmanteaus to set out on long suppositionary 
journies and return in half an hour. 

Whenever Mr. Argus Green’s back was turned 
“‘ John ” shook his head: whenever that portion of 
“ John’s” anatomy was displayed, Mr. Argus Green 
shook his fist! What could be the meaning of it? 

If «‘ John” had to make up the fire for the com- 
fort of Mrs. Argus Green, Mr. Argus Green’s 
hallucination manifested itself by his creeping slowly 
and stealthily to the drawing room door, and then 
bouncing in with a bang which frequently con- 
founded “ John” and the “ Wall’s end” in one 
vast chaos of prostrate helplessness. 

Mrs. Argus Green became alarmed and secretly 
inquired the price of straight-waistcoats, and the 
terms of a private “ Lunatic Asylum.” 
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«“ John,” the capsized John, became ferocious! ~ 4 request, as far as glances could, that she (Mrs. : 
and solemnly declared if his master “didn’t give ; Argus Green) would accommodate him (Mr. 3 
him (John) warning of his movements, he (John) Argus Green) “by looking on this picture—Mr. ; 
would give him (his master) warning of his’n, and Argus Green—and on that, “ John.” ; 
leave the family.” Mrs. Argus Green was obtuse at pantomime, ; 
Thus all things stood (except “John” and the therefore Mrs, Argus Green did’nt understand “a 3 
«“Wall’s end”) for another fortnight: then Mr. ~ Jook of the matter.” Mr. Argus Green rose with 3 
Argus Green took to muttering strange alliterative ° melancholy and somewhat maniac majesty; all 
mutterings ; mutterings redolent of ‘* Darling and ; Mr. Argus Green’s relations coughed and exhibit- ; 


death” —or “‘ Darling and demen”—interspersed 
with fierce grindings of his molars and incisors, 
grimaces which conveyed to a lively imagination 
an idea that Mr. Argus Green was indulging in 
the questionable luxury of pulverizing a millstone. 

“ John” heard the mutterings; “John” saw 
the contortions; “John” turned pale; powder 
and perspiration chased one another down “John’s” 
innocent nose in piteous course. “ John’s” or- 
ange-colored unavoidables manifested ‘ John’s” 
uneasiness by the knocking together of their gold 
gartered knees. 

John gave his month’s “ notice.” 

Mr. Argus Green accepted “ John’s” tendered 
resignation with savage glee, intimating as he did so 
that he (Mr. Argus Green,) labored under a strong 
conviction that John wasa “ caitiff!” 

John regretted his ignorance ‘‘ of French,” but 
had no doubt it was “a orrid name:” Betty the 
housemaid, agreed with “ John ”’—Betty the house- 
maid had long done so, and was scarcely resigned 


to “ John’s” resignation. Betty looked upon herself 


as a deceived housemaid ; Betty had answered an 
advertisement undertaking to perform her duties 
‘ina family where afootman was kept!” she ap- 
peared to have got into one where they were all 
discharged. 

Three weeks of John’s “ notice ” passed. 

The moon must have been full even to apoplexy, 
or Mr. Argus Green could never have behaved so— 
he only dyed half his head of hair! 

Mysterious invitations were despatched to all 
Mr. Argus Green’s relations: all Mr. Argus Green’s 
relations arrived at Mr. Argus Green’s mansion ; 
had the season been summer instead of winter, and 
had Mr. Argus Green's relations been so many of 
Very’s pine apple ices, their extreme coolness might 
have been refreshing to Mrs. Argus Green; as it 
was, the frigidity of Mr. Argus Green's relations 
was beyond endurance. 

All Mr. Argus Green’s relations met in conclave : 
Mrs. Argus Green was present ; ‘“‘ John” was or- 
dered to attend! John wished “he might be bless- 
ed,” and did so. 

Mr. Argus Green, who had been closeted with 
all his relations, smiled a grim and ghastly smile as 
“ John ” entered ; then Mr. Argus Green fixed his 
glance on Mrs. Argus Green, whisked it from Mrs. 
Argus Green to “ John,” and finally transferred it 
to his own Wellington boots ; thereby intimating 
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ed their cambric handkerchiefs. 

Mr. Argus Green ordered “ John” to “stir” 
the fire—but ere “ John” could move to do so, the 
flood gates of Mr. Argus Green’s long pent up 
wrath unlocked themselves, and Mr. Argus Green’s 
anger rushed forth in words. 

“ Stir the fire” yelled Mr. Argus Green—* Stir 
the fire! Never! oh never, shall another fire be 
stirred—another flame be raised, another ruin be 
wrought—in this once blissful building by that 
liveried viper.” 

John repudiated “ the viper.” 

Mr. Argus Green—magnified him to a boa con- 
strictor, and resumed: 

“Tsay again, once blissful, but now desolate ; 
oh, how desolate !” 

All the relations wiped all their eyes with all 
their cambric handkerchiefs. 

Mrs. Argus Green inquired the cause of this do- 
mestic desolation. 

Mr. Argus Green inquired of Mrs. Argus Green, 
in the peculiarly imperative mood, if she (Mrs. 
Argus) “‘ dared to presume to ask that question!” 

Mrs. Argus Green placidly admitted the daring, 
but decidedly denied the presumption. 

Mr. Argus Green looked for a moment as 
though, by some architectural accident, the dome 
of St. Paul’s had been suddenly transferred to the 
middle of his throat and his whole physical ener- 
gies were centered in a gigantic effort to swallow 
the brobdignag obstruction. At length, with a 
superhuman effort, (which “ John” afterwards des- 
cribed as “ the greatest gulph he ever see”), Mr. 
Argus Green proceeded— 

“T will not,” continued Mr. Argus Green, “I 
will not speak of our early loves! of our wedding- 
day? No—the memory of the ceremony, and 
coach-and-four ; the bliss and the bridesmaids ; 
the congratulations, champaigne and cake ; the de- 
lusive, delicious delirium, and Dejuner a la Four- 
cheite is too much for my macadamised heart!” 

At this painful and poetic period, Mr. Argus 
Green wept. All Mr. Argus Green’s relations 
groaned—not at the speaker, but the speech— 
while Mrs. Argus Green opened her eyes with that 
peculiar expression, supposed to be the exclusive 
attribute of a disturbed owl in daylight—an expres- 
sion beautifully blending the amazed and stupified. 

* John” took one step nearer the door. 

“ John” was observed by Mr. Argus Green. 
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The bluster of Salmoneus on his bridge of brass, 
was an infant’s rattle compared to the deep-mouth- 
ed thunder of the “ pause, villain,” which burst 
from Mr. Argus Green’s extended jaws. 

“ John” wasa footman; but, whatever may be 
said to the contrary, footmen are men—therefore, 
*‘ John” wasa man. It had been “John’s” proud 
boast from his youth upward, he would “ hever 
hact as sich.” Actuated by this heroic resolve, 
“John” repudiated the “willing” as he had done 
the “ wiper.” 

‘* Behold him,” continued Mr. Argus Green, 
pointing to ‘‘ John” with an extended hand which 
might have been modelled from a sign-post, ‘* be- 
hold the ingrate. Behold him, clothed from the 
crown of his iniquitous head to the extreme verge 
of his diabolical heel, in mine, his injured master’s 
livery.” 

This figurative speech suggested to ‘ John’s” 
mind an idea that Mr. Argus Green was about to 
metamorphose him (‘ John’’) into a losing game 
of cribbage, he, Mr. Argus Green, unfairly starting 
with this— one for his head” and “ two for his 
heels.” “John” kept this supposition to himself, 
simply exclaiming— 

“ Gamming !—hi finds my hone shoes hand 
stockings !” 

‘* Behold the faithless recipient of my wages,” 
proceeded Mr. Argus Green. 

‘“‘' Two pund ten per hannum less than my last 
place,” vociferated the now highly-excited “ John.” 

‘* The devourer of my daily bread,” exclaimed 
Argus. 

‘* Hi heats toast,” equivocated “ John.” 

“ And, oh, that I should live to say it!” sighed 
Mr. Argus Green. 

“ Oh, that you should !” echoed “ John.” 
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“The fell destroyer of—of—of—my peace of ’ 


mind,” gasped Mr. Argus Green! 

‘‘ That be blow-ow-owd !” blubbered the bewil- 
dered “ John.” 

There was a fearful silence for some few mo- 
ments. It was broken by Mrs. Argus Green, who 
demanded, in an hysterical manner, “ if Mr. Argus 
Green was mad ?” 

“JT am, ma’am,” shouted Mr. Argus Green, 
“ mad—-mad—as—as—as ”— 

‘ Bedlam,” suggested “‘ John,” thereby giving 
vent to the only lunatic simile he ever indulged 
in, and at the same time expressing his long-res- 
trained opinion as to Mr. Argus Green's actual 
state of mind. 

“ Yes, fiend, as Bedlam, if you will! and you— 
you—you eighteen pound a year atrocity !—you are 
the cause.” Here Mr. Argus Green made one 
step towards “ John.” 

* John” seized a huge lump of coal from the 
scuttle beside him, and stood like another David 
awaiting the approach of another Goliah. 
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Mr. Argus Green paused. 

“demand an instant explanation,” cried Mrs, 
Argus Green. 

“ Hear! hear! ha hinstant hexplanation !” se- 
conded “ John.” 

‘* You shall have one, ma’am,” exploded the 
rapid Argus; “ have it before your minion. Know 
then, ma’am, the husband you would deceive 
is not deaf! The victim of your arts has ears— 
his ears have been his friends. By them he has 
discovered you. Out of thia reptile’s mouth 
will I convict you. Answer me, fellow: have you 
not, in this very house, in this very room, behind 
my back, and in moments of inadvertency before 
my face, in short, on all occasions been addressed— 
(shame, madam ! where is thy blush ?)—addressed, 
oh, my tongue almost refuses the horrid utterance— 
addressed, traitor! as John darling?” 

“ Suttonly!” responded “ John.” 

“ And you avow it, unblushing wretch that you 
are, you openly avow it!” groaned Mr. Argus 
Green. 

**‘ In course I does,” assented the astounded John. 

‘One word more—one question, rather—and 
this the last,’ croaked Mr. Argus Green, writhing 
beneath his spasmodic attempts to appear calm. 
** Who, sir, who—oh, agony! misery! madness! 
—who, yes, who gave you that name ?” 

‘“*My godfathers and godmothers,’ whined 
“ John,” with a peculiarly pious expression. 

The words were simple, but had all the thunder- 
bolts that have ever issued from the Cyclops’ anvils, 
been conglomerated in one vast destruction and 
hurled at the individual head of the petrified 
Argus, they could not have produced a more im- 
mediate effect upon his “ thoughts’ region,” than 
did those words upon his thoughts themselves. 
Mr. Argus Green felt like one aroused from a hid- 
eous dream. 

All Mr. Argus Green’s relations thawed, like ice- 
cream in the jaws of a ealamander, as they rushed 
in a body to congratulate Mrs. Argus Green on the 
happy denouement to Mr. Argus Green’s doubts 
and inquisition, Mr. Argus Green having conceived 
‘‘ John’s ” peculiar patronymic to have been used 
as a term of endearment. 

John, to use his own emphatic words, was “ fla- 
bergasted”. when his master, ‘‘ Mister Hargus 
Green, shook is and, gave. him the hextra two 
pound ten per hannum,” and full permission to 
consummate his union with the before slightly- 
alluded to Betty. 

We have only to add that from that day to 
this Mr. Argus Green invariably defeats the ap- 
proaches of the “ green-eyed monster,” by recal- 
ling the follies he was guilty of, when under its 
influence, he allowed himself to be made wretched 
by its villainous suggestions as to the innocent 
and deeply wronged Joun Darina. 
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Yes, 1 can teil thee : is it possible 
I should not know it 7—Sopsocvies. 


From the moment that Rome ceased to struggle 
for existence she aimed at universal empire. To 
efiect her object she exhausted all the arts of in- 
trigue, and the power of admirable discipline and 
active valor. She scrupled at no crime however 
terrible, at no perfidy however base. Coolly and 
triumphantly she pursued her course, with an in- 
flexibility of will, a unity of effort which awe and 
amaze us, until, ruined by success, she lay helpless 
beneath the tread of her own savage conquerors. 
Yet, once victorious, her policy was noble and gen- 
erous. She civilized the barbarous, appreciated 
the learned, admitted the bulk of the people to the 
advantages of citizenship, scatiered lavishly her 
honors, and adorned her conquests with majestic 
monuments of art. The after fate of many of her 
provinces, could it have been foreseen, might have 
caused them to glory in a dependence they be- 
wailed. Wrested from her, many sank to degra- 
dation, and more than one city, which beneath her 
rule was great and populous, is but a quarry whence 
the Arab furnishes his simple mill, or a shelter for 
the rude nomade, occasionally, from the storm. 
Everywhere have these fragments a thrilling in- 
terest, fraught as they are with heroic and painful 
memories ; yet, in few places, perhaps, are they as 
striking ason the northern coast of Africa, proudly 
rearing their front over the ashes of departed myri- 
ads, or lying along the shore mournfully listening 
to the sounding sea. 

One of the most attractive of the smaller cities 
which owned the Roman sway was Leptis Magna. 
Its noble towers, its massive walls, its vast temples 
and triumphal arches seemed to defy the hand of 
time and challenge the admiration of succeeding 
centuries. It stood upon a plain many miles in ex- 
tent, surpassingly beautiful in the luxuriance of js 
vegetation and whose lofty palms and productive 
olives embosomed dome, and colonnade, and orna- 
mented villa. The Cinyphus, rising, according 
to Ptolemy, among the Hills of the Graces flowed 
by at no great distance, and a stupendous aque- 
duct conveyed its waters to the city. A gay and 
bustling place it was, fora peace of a hundred 
years, if it had impaired its military fame, had at 
least filled it with wealth and inhabitants. 

Upon a bold bluff projecting into the sea, and 
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then sweeping round to the general direction of the 
coast, stood the palace ofthe prefect Gregory. The 
high bank in front was cut into terraces with gra- 
nite steps, and, upon the other three sides, lay a 
garden so extensive that its owner might combine 
the advantages of a city, with the delights of a 
country life. The palace was of marble, sur- 
rounded by ample porticos, and protected at either 
angle of the main building by towers, while behind, 
enclosed by a wall of great height, was a semicir- 
cular area where a few of the choicest youths 
of the province were daily trained to military du- 
ties. 

At the close of a summer’s day the master of 
the mansion, with his daughter and her betrothed, 
sat together inhaling the refreshing sea breeze. 
The elder of the three was brave, fiery and ambi- 
tious, yet patient of discipline and persevering in 
any plan once adopted. His lineaments seemed 
moulded by the qualities of his mind, rendered 
more striking by the bronzed hue of service. His 
air was abstracted, for he was revolving schemes of 
aggrandizement to be realized only by a betrayal of 
his trust ; then came more honorable thoughts, a 
half renunciation of cherished hopes, and these 
again were succeeded by plang for attaining new 
popularity, and a recollection of certain orders 
which were to have been given the artificers labor- 
ing upon the columns destined, hundreds of years 
afterward, to adorn the palace of a Frankish 
king. 

The second, though winning a place in history 
beside her father and by the same means, was as 
far removed in person, mind and manners from 
the bold, repulsive Amazon, as from the languishing 
timidity of a city belle. Her form was rather 
above the middle height, developed in full but not 
masculine proportions by constant exercise, and 
seemed to dilate with dignity, or lose its command- 
ing height when affection ruled the hour. Hereye, 
oft flashing with anger before which a warrior 
might quail, now beamed with filial fondness, as it 
changed with every breath beneath the gaze of her 
lover ; and they who but seldom saw her would 
scarcely believe her the same being when ex- 
cited by danger, or listening to affairs of state, or 


sharing, with a joyousness which seemed to have no 
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bounds, in the pleasures of domestic intercourse. 
Her long black lashes rested on a cheek of pure, 
fresh crimson which the sun had kissed, not burned ; 
and her mouth, changing as her eye, gave an idea 
of unbending firmness, or was wreathed with such 
smiles as seldom out-last childhood. She wore a 
robe not very unlike a caftan, reaching just below 
the knee, fringed with purple, beneath which 
descended a short skirt of Phrygian needlework, 
over a longer one of pale blue silk. The collar of 
the upper garment was thrown back, and fastened 
in front by an onyx representing Constantine laying 
the foundation of his new capital. ‘The sleeves 
were close and short, but over them, as far as the 
elbow, fell a loose drapery of needlework, leaving 
the lower part of the arm bare, save another fine 
integlio secured by a slender chain of gold. Her 
sash, corresponding in color and material with the 
under skirt, was deeply fringed and confined by a 
diamond clasp; while a scarf similar, but much 
smaller, was bound about her head like a fillet 
and displayed ina knot a jewel headed bodkin. To 
the lighter accomplishments of the time she united 
a theoretical acquaintance with the art of war, 
and aknowledge of men and things not usually 
obtained by her sex. She could wield the sword, 
hurl the dart and shoot the arrow, while her eques- 
trian feats were the pride of her Moorish teachers. 

The third would have been pre-eminently hand- 
some, but that the expression of his countenance 
was deficient in the energy and efficiency that 
enter so largely into the elements of manly beauty. 
His figure was slight and elegant; his manners 
easy and winning. Though impulsive to a fault, 
everything about him bore marks of a taste culti- 
vated to fastidiousness, and his brilliant wit, his 
ready kindness, his overflowing spirits made him 
a charming companion. At least, so thought the 
youthful Ida. ‘ 

They seemed alone, for a stranger would have 
discovered only a life-like statue of an athletic 
man, tall, muscular and black as midnight. 
Kneeling upon a pedestal of African marble, over 
whose jet-like surface rich grapes seemed to have 
been crushed, the right arm resting upon a broken 
column of the same superb material, it seemed a 
master-piece of art. Yet occasionally the gazer 
might catch a change in the curve of the closed 
eye-lid ; might even have a glance of dark, glowing 
eyes ; might see a slight movement of the drooping 
hand, or an inclination to change the posture, 
powerfully but not entirely repressed. The 
faithful Nubian saw to forget, heard to keep si- 
lent, and, save when some secret mission was to 
be discharged, remained at once a guard, a servant 
and an ornament. 

The lovers conversed apart until the entrance of 
a soldier of the prefect’s guard. The rapid rise 
and unexampled progress of the Arabs was at that 
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time the all-absorbing theme, and he had ben 
despatched to the East to report, from actual! obser. 
vation, the character of their troops and coin. 
mander. 

Gregory had awaited his return with impatierce, 
The usual mode of transmitting intelligence by 
signal-fires could not be resorted to when a de-ert 
intervened, and the proud prefect chafed at a e- 
lay which was equally injurious whether it \ as 
occasioned by death or treachery. His 
cleared, however, as he asked, 

** With what success did you meet, my fait) ful 
soldier? ” 

** Much,” answered the other. “‘ The Arabs and 
Syrians, only four thousand strong, marched {; 0m 
Palestine for Egypt ; and, small as the force 1 ay 
seem, thirty days sufficed for the taking of P \u- 
sium.” 

“ But, Memphis” 

‘* Memphis was the next point of attack, ond 
with a reinforcement of four thousand men 1) ey 
carried the place, to the cry of “God is vicio- 
rious.” Nor was Egypt even then lost, but tat 
the Copts hailed the invaders as deliverers, brouvht 
food, repaired the roads, and acted as guides and 
scouts. In twenty-one days the conquerors wre 
encamped before Alexandria, and in fourteen 
months the banner of Mahomet waved upva its 
walls.” 

“‘ But the confusion, consequent upon the elec- 
tion of a new caliph, will distract their attention, 
for a time, from schemes of foreign conquest.” 

“ So far from it, that I am but little in advaice 
of Abdallah, the foster-brother of the new cali.h, 
Othman, at the head of twenty thousand soldie;s.” 

“‘ Let them come,” shouted Gregory, with exul- 
tation. “ Let them come! and now go and (or- 
get your dangers in the choicest wines from iy 


cellar.” 


brow 


The prefect retired to his cabinet, but the two 
younger individuals strolled down to the water's 
edge and seated themselves upon the steps, re- 
treating occasionally as the tide came in. lar 
out vessels, freighted with the wealth of Africa, 
crossed the path of the dromones or light-galle ys, 
with their miscellaneous crews of barbarian mer- 
cenaries, and the return ships, laden with the 
manufactures of Constantinople, bound for the 
market of Tripoli. ‘The moon-beams trembled 
and glittered in long lines upon the water, and 
lighted up the city till the acanthus leaves and 
volutes of the distant columns were distincily visi- 
ble, and the sculptured groups upon the splendid 
arch beyond seemed ready to descend and take 
part in the life below them. The music of the 
sea sank into their hearts and the voice within 
replied in answering melody down, down in its 
deepest cells. 
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The young man first broke silence. 


“JTda,” he said, “‘ you must to Tripoli when the 


war begins. Its walls might defy even Roman 
legions.” 

«Tripoli! Zimenio. Think you that I will shun 
a danger which my father courts?” 

«Jda! Ida! surely I have not heard aright! 


to the field!” 

« And why not, Zimenio? Is the hour of care, 
of suffering, perchance of death, the one which 
filial piety would chose for pusillanimous desertion. 
There is none but me who can soothe the chafed 
spirit of my father, none who can share his inmost 
thoughts, or lighten his heavy burdens.” 

« But you will at least remain in the camp?” 

“ And if such were my father’s wish, why have I 
been trained to arms from my very childhood? 
Nor would I wait for an expression of his will, lest 
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if I should receive injury he should reproach him- ° 
: gelf as the cause. No, Zimenio, let me perform 


my duty, and then, when we return in triumph, 
the hour will have for me no bitterness and no 
shadow will dim its glory.” 

‘And for that hour, too, do I fear, my Ida. 


; Then will your father have become too powerful for 
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the falling throne of Byzantium, and the efforts of 
years be rewarded by the purple.” 

“ And what is that to us?” asked Ida, smil- 
ingly. 

“ Much, perhaps, to me ; since his daughter may 
then scorn the hand of a dependent upon her fa- 
ther’s bounty.” 

Tears gathered in the eyes of Ida, and there 
was sorrow, not anger, in her tones, as she an- 
swered, 

“Do you remember, my betrothed, the palace 
on the ASgean, how my father urged, nay, prayed 
me to wed its prince, and what answer I gave 
then, Zimenio?” 

A pressure of the hand was her reply, and she 
continued, 

“Do you remember the castle farther North, its 
halls, its magazines, its profuse and tasteful exhi- 
bition of uncounted wealth, and what answer I 
gave its lord, Zimenio? ” 

The youth blished deeply, but did not answer. 

** Do you remember the crowds who have since 
knelt tome? They were great and rich and wise, 
but I-told them the same. Aye, and do you re- 
member the villa of Santella, the bower of vines, 
and arching orange frees, the rippling stream, and 
the bulbul’s melody? What said I in that holy 
hour, my owr. Zimenio? 

“ Forgive! forgive!” exclaimed the youth, bu- 
rying his face for a moment in his mantle. “I 
have been unjust, ungenerous, unmanly.” 

“ Nay, there you err again. We are all subject 
to doubt and fear; and what am I that I should 
VOL. Ill.—NO IV. 11 
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condemn you for a fault so venial, or censure in 
another what I may one day experience myself! 


; But this is the time for music, so away with care, 


and sing me an ode of Pindar.” 





The soldiers of Gregory shared in the efleminacy 


of the citizens, and resembled only in the name, ol 
Surely you will not think of following your father < 


which they were tenacious, the hardy legions so 
often victorious over practised valor and ferocious 
courage. Their confidence, too, had declined, an1 
their name was no longer formidable to their foes. 
Conscious of their deficiencies, their leader deter- 
mined, if possible, to remedy them by numbers. 
An old custom was revived, From the temple of 
St. Mary, the most elevated in the city, floated a 
red standard to summon the infantry,a green one for 
the cavalry, and a magistrate, in various languages, 
gave the call never before heard in Septis Magna, 
** Qui imperium salvam esse vult, me sequatur.” 
The troops, unwillingly assuming their armor, 
marched out of the city for the review, and hosts 
of Africans and Moors hastened forward at the 
welcome sound of approaching war. All that 
the time permitted was effected, but the enthusiasm 
which makes the soldier had long since vanished. 

The enemy, accustomed to desert horrors and 
well provided with camels, soon traversed the 
Barcan sands, and called the Romans to the field. 
Drawn up in an oblong of two solid lines, the first 
of archers, the second of cavalry, they awaited the 
attack, their zeal every moment heightened by the 
immediate expectation of paradise, their meagre 
forms proudly erect, and their sun-burnt visages 
and fiery eyes glowing with a fanaticism which 
made them almost invincible. The yellow banner 
whieh Mahomet had displayed before the walls of 
Chaibar led the van, the black standard brought up 
the rear, and the spoils of Syria, Jerusalem and 
Egypt were displayed in their silver belts, their 
bridles and their swords. 

The Romans were ranged in two lines, with 
a reserve to follow up the victory, or secure a re- 
treat. Swords, battle-axes, spears, scimitars, 
bows, and the famous Macedonian pike, shortened, 
however, to three-fourths its original length, 
gleamed along the ranks, and the centre, blazing 
in complete armor, presented a strange contrast to 
the irregular bands who fought in their own fash- 
ion on the wings or in the rear. The shout that 
welcomed the Prefect deepened to thunder-tones 
when his daughter followed to her station on his 
left, and rose far above the tecbir of the infidels, 
until the far hills caught and prolonged it in echo. 
Her finely-fitting armor was dazzling in the sun- 
light, the diamonds which confined her plume 
were the choicest offered by the East, the handle 
of her scimitar, her quiver and her bow were en- 
crusted with jewels, and the saddle-cloth of her 
charger was na and fringed with gold. A 
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short but animating speech from Gregory was an- 
swered by the elash of shields and spears; the 
trumpets sounded and the troops rushed to the en- 
counter. 

But, instead of the result which usually followed 
their tremendous onset, they exhausted themselves 
to little purpose, for the foe, whom they hoped to 
tread down and trample beneath them, remained 
steady for a few moments, then breaking in every 
direction, avoided the weight of the shock, but, 
returning when the fury of the attack was passed, 
mowed down whole ranks with the rapid dis- 
charge of arrows. ‘The first line fell back within 
the second, and the two again pressed forward 
with the same effect. The vast mass, like a re- 
treating billow, gathered new strength, and then, 
with almost overwhelming power, pressed on the 
exhausted legions. Everywhere, like things of 
life, danced the snowy plumes of the Prefect and 
his daughter, as their wearers dashed now here, 
now there, urging, guiding, fighting and seeming 
to the astonished cohorts omnipotent and omni- 
present, Yet, though successful, or seemingly so, 
at each successive point, the tide rushed in more 
furiously behind them. The result was doubtful, 
but Christian and Moslem felt the burning heat 
and retired before its fervor to their respective 
camps. 

Ida laid aside the armor she had donned, not 
eagerly, but willingly, and retaining only her trusty 
scimitar, repaired to her father’s tent. Unwilling 
to disturb him, she did not speak, until after 
the lapse of many minutes, he raised his head, when 
his countenance was so fearfully changed that she 
sprung to him, exclaiming, 

“You are hurt, father! 
tell me, are you not hurt?” 

‘““No, no, my daughter, answered Gregory, 
placing his arm around her waist, and drawing her 
to his side ; “ but this battle, skirmish I should ra- 
ther call it, how contrary to our anticipations is its 
close !” 

“True, for each Arab is a hero, The lowest 
private fights like one who has a kingdom to lose 
or gain,” 

“ And, ye gods ! how they are pressing on! Yet, 
if we could but inspire our own troops thus, we 
might hope to subdue them.” 

“ We could proclaim it a holy war, but for the 
patriarch’s prohibition. I scarcely know what can 
be tried that has not been already accomplished.” 

“ And yet there is a way,” said Gregory, 
closely watching his daughter ; ‘‘a sure one, as I 
deem it, but such as I scarcely acknowledge even 
to myself.” 

** What is it, my father?” asked Ida, tenderly. 
“When has there been aught, weighty or trivial, 
that we have not conned it together?” 

“‘Tda, should I return the rare devotion you 


Speak to me, father— 
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have ever shown me, by asking a great sacrifice, 
would you not deem me selfish and unkind ?” 

“No, my father, your name is dearer to me than 
my own, for while mine will soon be forgotten, 
yours will live in history and be transmitted in song, 
I shall shrink from nothing which it becomes me 
to dare, nor will your request seem too great, so it 
be not unworthy.” 

** Refuse me, Ida, if you list, for I would rather 
lose present power and the hope of future advance- 
ment than lessen, by thought or deed, the fond- 
ness of the heart upon which I have so securely 
rested. You are far from vain, my daughter, but 
if I mistake not you are not now to learn the 
magic of your charms.” 

The eyes of the beautiful girl seemed glazed for 
an instant, her limbs became rigid, her posture stiff 
and statue-like ; then as suddenly recovering, she 
replied, with but little visible emotion, ‘* My hand 
and a hundred thousand pieces of gold to him who 
shall bring you the head of the Arab chieftain.” 

“Noble gift!” exclaimed Gregory, “ but, be- 
fore you finally decide, remember Zi eg 

** Do not mention him, father. Itisenough that the 
sacrifice is made willingly and that the love I cherish 
for you is none the less fervent and overflowing.” 

She rose as she spoke, threw her arms around 
her father’s neck, and kissing his forehead aflec- 
tionately, retired to her pavilion. 

She was soon followed by Zimenio, who, with 
frantic gestures, frightened away the attendants, 
as yet scarcely recovered from the terrors of the 
morning. Phrenzied with despair, he now paced 
the apartment with hasty and unequal strides; now 
raved against the infidels, the war, and Godfrey ; 
now upbraided her, and now, again, on his knees, 
reproached himself for his unkindness. To all 
this she at first answered nothing, for the exhaus- 
tion consequent upon her efforts to conceal from 
her father the anguish she experienced, was pro- 
tracted by a scene which would at any time have 
deeply moved her. 

‘‘ Zimenio,” she said, when the first bitterness 
of his despair seemed passed, “ Zimenio, is there 
a command in the Scriptures of our religion more 
binding than that which bids us honor the authors 
of our being?” : 

“¢ And you have honored them, Ida, in the spirit 
and letter, on land and on shore, together or separ- 
ated, whenever and wherever there has been a 
possibility of service. Surely, surely, Ida, this 
tremendous sacrifice is not needed to show the 
purity and fervor of your devotion.” 

“Perhaps not; but if the glory of victory is 
given to the general, so upon him rests the odium 
of defeat. The soldier who fights as an occupation 
is no match for him who strives for some great ob- 
ject. There must be some spark glowing and 
burning within his bosom, or his are the precise 
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movements of a machine, compared with a varied, 
elastic energy of a living being. ‘This, in the ab- 
sence of something better, my hand and my dowry 
will supply.” 

«“ And could your father stoop to avail himself of 
such aid?” 

« Zimenio, beware, and if you hope for my love 
never thus allude to him in my presence. I gave 
myself a victim, and in servitude and sorrow my 
spirits will rise when I remember the offering.” 

« But will you under all circumstances abide by 
your offer? Some illiterate soldier, some wild 
African, or artful Moor may then win a prize, 
which princes would have given their crown jewels 
to obtain.” 

« Now, indeed, art thou traitor to thy honor! 
But no, dear Zimenio, sorrow has unsettled your 
brain and I grieve that I spoke so harshly. I know 
that you would not counsel me to bring upon my 
father the disgrace of a violated oath, and on my- 
self the guilt of perjury. No, no, Zimenio, do not 
urge me more. Let us forget our griefs for a few 
moments ; for see, have I not also suffered?” 

Absorbed by his own distress the youth had for- 
gotton that of his betrothed, but, turning at the 
low, beseeching tones, he paused, affrighted at the 
ravages that grief had made. The brilliant rose 
hue of the cheek had yielded toa ghastly paleness, 
the lips were colorless, and in the eye there gleam- 
ed a strange, wild light that showed some fearful 
mental effort. 

He felt the selfishness of this outpouring of his 
grief, he remembered that he should have offered 
rather than received consolation, and he regarded 
almost with awe the herioc nature of her who had 
so calmed her throbbing heart to soothe his unre- 
pressed emotion. He would have begged forgive- 
ness, but laying her hand upon his arm, she said : 

“No reproaches, Zimenio. I could not willingly 
have seen you unaffected, and the utterance of your 
thoughts heals instead of wounding. But [ am 
tired and my brain seems on fire. Let me lean my 
head upon your shoulder, and you shall tell me of 
those happy days we spent in the villa by the 
Egean. Let me hear again the murmur of its 
waters, and breathe, in fancy, the fragrance of its 
groves.” 

She recalled her maidens, and then listening to 
the remembrances of her betrothed, her overtasked 
spirit found rest in sleep. 





Far more more terrible than before, was the onset 
of the Romans the succeeding day. The lowest 
soldier saw the possibility of advancement, not by 
slow gradations and uncertain chances, but splen- 
did and immediate open before him, while the 
noblest felt life well hazarded in the contest. 
Startled by their impetuosity and unwilling to form 
the centre of attack, Abdallah withdrew from the 
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field, and the Romans had won the day but for the 
arrival of a noble Arabian. At the news of the 
battle he had hastened forward, and scarcely 
pausing day or night came just in time to avert 
from his countrymen the impending ruin. Partly 
by stratagem, partly by prompt courage, he made 
his way to the van of the Moslems, when, with 
a mixture of anger and contempt, he found its 
leader absent. With a menacing gesture he rushed 
to his tent. 

“In the name of the prophet, how and whence 
have you come!” cried Abdallah, with assumed 
cordiality. 

‘‘Cut a passage through the accursed infidels, 
whom may Allah destroy. But wherefore do I be- 
hold the general of the faithful idle in the camp?” 

“ Your question shows you ignorant indeed of 
our affairs,’ answered Abdallah, sullenly. “ The 
hand of the Prefect’s daughter, with a hundred 
thousand pieces of gold will reward him who adds 
my head to the Roman trophies.” 

‘Retort then and offer the same to him who 
places that of Gregory at your disposal. Wealth, 
glory, paradise are before you, and to rekindle 
your expiring valor accept a cap blessed by the 
prophet, and believe, with Abu, that its folds will 
create around you an atmosphere impervious to the 
arrow and impefetrable to the dart.” 

Tiger never sprang from his lair with a quicker 
bound than did Abdallah from his couch, his swart 
features contracted, his eyes flashing fire ; but the 
blade, which should have cloven the Arab to the 
earth, descended harmlessly upon a pile of wea- 
pons, for Zobeir had escaped the fury he had in- 
tentionally raised. The angry general hastened 
to the battle field, but it was already late and 
another day was requisite to decide the warfare. 

Upon the third morning the experienced eye of 
Gregory perceived a deficiency of numbers, but 
both hosts fought with like hopes of advance- 
ment, and the martial god held even scales. 
Again the two armies retired to their tents, and 
with horses unbridled, their armor laid aside, each 
sought or seemed to seek refreshment and repose, 
when suddenly from the Arabian camp came the 
fearful tecbir—loudly swelled the wild clash of 
cymbals—instantly uprose thousands of vigorous 
soldiers, and down, down, with the speed of light- 
ning came they on the weary and unarmed Ro- 
mans. Surprised, scattered, with such weapons as 
they could snatch, they still made a desperate re- 
sistance, and Gregory and his daughter checked 
the flying, formed the advancing, animated all with 
eye and voice and arm, and ever as before hope 
sat on their snow-white plumes, and where they 
waved in the breeze, there the most gallant deeds 
were done, and there lay the bodies of the bravest 
slain. But still, on, on, came the assailants, gath- 
ering strength at every cry and ferocity with every 
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fore them, as band after band of the light-armed 
horsemen gave way, the savage yell of triumph 
rose over the groans, and shrieks, and cries of the 
dying. The camp was forced, Gregory was ex- 
tended upon the sand, and the Moslem triumphed. 

The whole broad plain was swarming with busy 
myriads, some partaking their slender fare of 
dates, some burying the dead or ministering to the 
wounded ; rifling the Roman camp and packing 
the spoil for transportation; standing, sitting, re- 
clining, jesting over their victory or bewailing the 
slain ; fanatics playing their wild antics, captives 
sternly resigned to their fate, officers riding here 
and there ; the turbaned Arab, the black southern 
archer, the Syrian renegade, the olive Moor, and 
flexile Greek were strangely mingled, while, inter- 


spersed among them, singly orin trains,werecamels | 


decked with streamers of various brilliant hues. 

A little apart from the press and hurry of the 
throng the Arabian general and a few councillors 
received the more illustrious captives, of whom the 
first in rank was the Prefect’s daughter. Though 
closely guarded she had received neither injury nor 
insult, and even the superb equipments which 
might have excited the envy of a prince had been 
untouched, either from a manly generosity, an 
affected liberality or a shrewd susficion that who- 
ever was gallant enough to win her, would be able 
and ready to avenge any indignity which might be 
offered. She appeared, therefore, in the same 
armor, with the simple addition of a short military 
cloak. Grief added new charms to a countenance 
which had warmed age to rapture and kindled the 
eye of the sated voluptuary, and as, witha dignity 
which no circumstances could lessen, she took her 
way to the ample tent, more than one young war- 
rior envied the successful competitor. Three times 
Abdallah proclaimed his readiness to fulfil his en- 
gagement but none appeared to receive the reward 
of valor. 

Till then Ida had kept her head bent, not caring 
to encounter the gaze of the rude’ soldiery, and 
firm in her purpose of exhibiting noemation. But 
now, in the momentary relief she experienced, she 
involuntarily looked up, and there, just before 
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murderer. A cry of bitter agony burst from her 
lips, and the grief so long suppressed, suppressed 
with a strength of will which nature could endure 
no longer, found utterance. 

Discovering the cause, Abdallah said, “ Right 
gladly will I bestow upon you the reward, gallant 
Zobeir—I would allow no other to transfer my 
captive to your arms.” 

‘In slaying the enemy of the faithful,” answered 
Zobeir, coldly, I did not pledge myself to receive 
a reward, if such you term it. My sword is wielded 
for God, and my recompense must be high as 
heaven and vast as eternity.” 

‘* Nobly spoken, yet must I insist upon fulfilling 
my engagement. Methinks, at least, you may 
find worse slaves for your household, and the 
wealth, if you need it not, may aid in carrying 


» forward by arms the religion of the prophet.” 


** And is it so?” asked Ida, recovering her com- 
posure. ‘“ The laws of humanity are the same in 
all nations, and every clime. Would you so vio- 


; late them as to force the daughter upon one whose 


sword is yet crimson with the blood of the 
father?” 

‘*Even so,” answered Abdallah, with a fierce 
look. “The engagements of the Moslems are 
more sacred than are those made by the Infidel.” 

The young girl cast a sad glance upon the declin- 
ing sun, the range of distant hills in the direction 
of her home, and over the crowded multitude, as 
if seeking some form she wished yet feared to see ; 


; then, fixing her gaze steadily upon Abdallah, she 


said in a tone, low, but so clear that it went through 
the wide circle, “ Then, look, ye eastern despots, 
and Jearn how a Roman maiden can escape both 
slavery and dishonor.” 

A slight movement was visible beneath her 
cloak and she fell heavily to the ground. Fifty 
youths sprang forward to raise her, but they looked 
upon the countenance of the dead. A murmur 
of admiration, surprise and regret rose from the 
crowd ; for a transient sympathy gushed up from 
the bosoms of those fierce, barbarous warriors for 
the brave, the beautiful, the generous Ida, the 
Roman Prefect’s Daughter. 


M. 


BY MNEMOSYNE. 


Memory, with her bright-eyed train, 
In a low and mellow strain, 
Reverts to former scenes again ! 
You still in blushing beauty seem, 
Lovely as in childhood’s dream ; 

No other vision looks so bright, 


None so arrayed in heavenly light. 
Memory still reverts to thee, 

Oft as the morning light I see, 

Or evening shades the calm blue sea; 
Reverts to thee at moonlit hour— 
E’en hope and joy obey thy power. 
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Tho record of the past, unroll ! 
Of gallant deeds in battle done ; 
And trace upon the brilliant scroll, 
The tale of war and freedom won! 
In those dark days of blood and strife, 
Columbia struggled for her life. 
Gaze ye upon the flashing swords, 
Our ancient chieftains bore ! 
And listen to the burning words, 
Our noble statesmen swore, 
And see, like Spartan dames of old, 
Our matrons arm their offspring bold! 


Let memory call to life again 

The glorious dead—and tribute yield 
To the stern hearted, gallant men, 

Who perished on the battle field, 
When war’s dread trump rang o'er the Jand, 
And freedom first waved high her brand ; 
See ye the gentle maiden’s tear! 

And catch her low breath'd sigh, 

As proudly in her lover's ear, 

She whispers “ do or die!”’ 

And see those grave and god-like men, 
Our freedom seal with holy pen. 


’Tis a glad task to beckon back, 
Our revolutionary years ; 
And well our memories love the track, 
The pathway of our warrior seers, 
Who followed swift the bugle call, 
From lowly cot, or senate hall, 
Till Britain’s flag, which sadly swept 
O'er Bunker’s hard-won crest, 
Beneath the eagle’s pinions crept, 
On Saratoga’s breast, 
And in the dust laid down its glory, 
On Yorktown’s heights of ancient story. 


*Twas the dawn of a lovely day, 
In the glorious times of old ; 
Before the heights of Yorktown, lay 
Columbia’s warriors stern and bold ; 
St. George’s banner o’er the fort, 
With morning's dallying winds held sport ; 
The deep mouthed cannon fiercely pealed, 
Q As day break’s glories woke, 
And hid the army on the field, 
With clouds of curling smoke ; 
Baptized with blood and fire the day, 
When fell forever England's sway! 


The eagle and the fleur-de-lis, 
Rose gaily in the morning sun ; 
And mingled on the swelling breeze, 
The battle shout of Washington, 
With the loved name of Lafayette ; 
; While bristling sword and bayonet, 
Were blazing in the early light, 
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YORKTOWN. 


CLARK. 


The din of battle loudly rose, 
Busy the bullet and the blade ; 

And warriors in their last death throes, 
Cursed deeply war's fell, fearful trade. 

The firm battalions scale the walls ; 

St. George’s crimson banner falls ; 

The Briton yields the hard won fight, 
He sees his soldiers flee : 

Waved in the sun’s long lingering light, 
The proud flag of the free ; 

And Washington and Lafayette, 

On Yorktown’s heights victorious met. 


Then fell Britannia’s tyrant reigny d 
Forever on Columbia’s shore; 
Her hireling soldiers trod the plain, 
Her flag streamed o’er the hills no more ; 
Back to their far and rock ribbed isle, 
Bold Freedom chased them with a smile: 
And then were lit within our land, 
Oppression’s funeral pyres, 


By freedom’s breezes fondly fanned, y 
Kept burning by our sires ; ‘ 

. ' 

And bright o'er tyranny’s dark grave, ( 
t 


Hope’s starshone on our western wave. 


The soil by freemen nobly won, 
Is freedoim’s habitation still; 
Her bright and mildly rolling sun, 
Shines on the valley and the hill ; 
From mountain tops, by plain and sea, 

Ascend the anthems of the free. 
Freedom! we hear thee in the tones, 
The winds bear o'er the plain ; 
The billowy realm the ocean owns, 4 
Is thine from main to main : 
Hill side and stream their voices raise 
And tune their notes to sound thy praise. 


O! dearest boon on man bestowed ! 
Thou sunlight to the daring heart! $ 

Thou guide along rich learning’s road! 
Thou nurse of science and of art! 

Joy of the sunbeam and the wave ; 


Friend of the gallant and the brave! yi 
Thy name is heard among our‘hills, q 

And echoes through our vales ¢ 
It murmurs on our forest rills, ; 


Rides on our summer gales ; 
Unites with blue Atlantic’s roar, 
And swells along Pacific’s shore. 


Columbia! favored, glorious Jand! 
Great mother of the true and free! 
While blooms thy soil—the patriot band, 
Who fought and bled for liberty, 
Will need no monumental pile; 
Thy band, and Britain's distant isle, 
Shall chronicle their brilliant fame ; 


¢ Alas! in hero’s gore, And each old battle field, 

Q To dim and sadden ere the night, While freedom has on earth a name 

¢ Should draw its mantle o’er. Shall gallant memories yield’; 
¢ On with a fierce resistless sweep, Nor while our bannered glories wave, ; 
; Rushed the brave army up the steep. Shall perish they-——the true and brave, 5 
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MYRRHA OF EPHESUS. 


BY Cc. 


At evening, when the sunset was melting over 
the spires of Ephesus, the crowd hastened toward 
the temple of Diana. Stately and graceful rose 
its Pentelican columns, fluted and crowned with 
sculptured capitals. A broad porch, its floor paved 
with mosaic, stretched between the colonnade and 
the wall of the building, and above the simple door, 
in Greek letters ofinlaid jasper, stood the inscription 


GREME IS DIANA OF EPHESUS. 

Passing the vestibule and entering the body of 
the temple, the sublime errors of Heathendom 
showed most imposingly. A soft, diffused light 
filled the space and mellowed the gleaming of the 
porphyry columns. Music, scarce heard, but ex- 
quisitely sweet, sounded ceaselessly. No altar 
was visible, but before the purple curtain that 
veiled it, there stood, upon a simple pedestal of red 
Egyptian granite, living from the chisel of Phidias, 
the statue of the goddess. Pure was the smooth 
forehead, as when she uttered the death-sentence 
of Actwon. Firm and set were the straight brows, 
as when she watched the desolation of Niobe. 
Full, warm and impassioned were her lips, as 
when the kisses of Endymion melted upon their 
roses. 

The veil quivered and light gleamed from its 
folds, and the voice of the people swelled up like 
a chorus of seas, 


GREAT IS DIANA OF EPHESUS. 


Then the music swelled—flute and cymbal and 
clarion, higher and fuller till it shook the marble 
walls. Light burst over all things: the curtain 
parted and the altar, gleaming with amethysts, 
flashed upon the worshippers. Slowly the train of 
purple robed flamens moved on until they sur- 
rounded the shrine. They heaped the altar with 
wood and white flowers; two beautiful boys held 
the snowy stag—filletted for sacrifice—with a silk- 
en cord: and as the priests prepared the service, 
they sang their hymn, and for chorus the flute and 
cymbal and clarion pealed. 


HYMN TO DIANA. 


Hear, in thy forest shades 
Where bounds the golden-footed deer: 
Amid the music of thy glades, 

Our pean, buntress, hear! 
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As on the Latmian hill, 
When watchful stars attendant shone, 
Thy lips grew warmer with the thrill, 
Caught from Endymion :— 


As when Actwon’s breast 
Received the boon of impious pride, 
Felt the transfiguring wave, confessed 


Thy purity—and died— 


As when along the sky 
Thou glidest in thy silver car; 

When mortal hearts prefer on high 
Hymns to the evening star :— 


To huntress, lover, maid, 
To virgin queen of heaven’s blue sphere, 
Fond, pure, beloved, and beautiful— 
Ephesian mother, hea: ! 


As the hymn ceased, there sounded the warning 
‘“Exas ! Exas! Ostis Auirrros!” Then for the 
Romans “ Procul, O procul, este profani!” Then 
followed, at the bidding of the priest, the low mur- 
mured prayer of the people ; and when they arose 
from their knees, the victim was led up to the 
altar: the sacrificial cake was broken and sprinkled 
between its antlers. Then the axe was swung 
high in the stalwart hands of the officiating flamen 
— it fell, and the victim rolled dead upon the pave- 
ment. Instantly its throat was cut and the blood 
caught in the sacred phageion of chased gold. 
Then the flaying, eventeration and dismembering 
followed, and the auguries were drawn. The flesh 
was laid upon the altar: frankincense and wine 
were poured upon the pile, the torch was applied, 
and up through the silent air shot the quiver- 
ing tongues of flame ! 

When all was over and the multitude had de- 
parted, a white robed figure flitted from column to 
column until it reached the one nearest the altar, 
and there, crouched in the shadow, seemed to listen 
attentively. In a few moments, the sound of a 
measured footfall was heard, and a tall form is- 
sued from behind the shrine and approached the 
pillar. It was Cleon, one of the priests of Artemis ; 
and as he came near the pillar, a low voice 
breathed his name— 

“ Cleon!” 

« Ah, Myrrha, is it thou?” he said, and then 
added, “ Reach the door of the temple unseen, 
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there may chance to be spies Jurking near. I will 
join you in the vestibule.” 

Silently the white robe glided away and disap- 
peared through the portal. Cleon again moved 
behind the altar, but in a few moments, emerged 
from its shadow, wrapped in a dark brown robe. 
Passing the doorway, he found Myrrha in the ves- 
tibule awaiting him. 

“ Dear Myrrha,” he said, as she drew near and 
clasped his arm, “let us go without the city. 
There are too many eyes here, ever ready to 
watch the priest of Artemis.” 

«“ What made thee a priest, Cleon?” 

“ The first thinking of, the first longing for the 
pure and the true. The flamens of the huntress 
deity were held up before me as models of holiness 
and excellence. With all youth’s fire, in my eager- 
ness for good I joined them; and when my mind 
became matured and the heart with it, I learned 
too late the falsity of the creed.” 

“Falsity! Cleon, may the goddess forgive 


thee! ” 
“Yes, falsity, Myrrha. Where I looked for 


good, there I found abundant evil: where I looked 
for purity, there the most loathsome depravity : 
where I sought religion, there—but my oath! 
my oath!” And he clenched his hands and 
strode forward fiercely. 

“Cleon,” she murmured, and the music of her 
utterance calmed him ; “‘ Cleon, you are now en- 
raged at something: let it pass and you will soon 
be at peace again.” 

“Myrrha, that is no true creed which parts 
what nature hath joined.” 

“ You speak in riddles, Cleon.” 

“]T mean the hearts of man and woman.” And 
then the young priest poured into her ear the con- 
fession of his*love for her. The knowledge of 
himself had smouldered in his bosom, but the torch 
of Eros had kindled it into flame. It was nothing 
new to Myrrha. Her quick woman’s wit had long 
seen it; and her Greek heart had long been ready 
for it. They had attained the outskirts of the city 
and had been for some hours walking on in silence. 

“See, how lonely yonder light appears,” said 
Myrrha. ‘* None others are visible round us. 
Let us walk towards it, Cleon.” 

As they approached they saw that it proceeded 
from the low, humble tenement of an artisan ; 
and drawing nearer they heard a low chant of 
music, so sweet and mournful that they stood still 
until it had finished. Then they wert forward to 
the house. The doorway was vacant, its gate 
had been torn from its hinges and now lay bro- 
ken upon the ground. Here—themselves con- 
cealed by the shadow without—they could easily 
see all that passed within. It was a low and 
somewhat dilapidated room, lighted up by two 
waxen torches. About twenty people were as- 
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sembled there. A long table, covered with a snow 
white cloth, occupied one end of the apartment, 
and behind it stood an old man, with hands and 
eyes uplifted, uttering a fervent prayer. At his 
side was a smaller stand whereon lay some man- 
uscripts and a simple cross. In front the people 
were gathered. One tall figure attracted the no- 
tice of the flamen and his companion, standing 
erect with the head bowed and the face concealed 
in the robe—you could trace habit of command in 
the very stateliness of the figure. When the pray- 
er ended, the head was raised, the robe fell, and 
Myrrha started with astonishment. It was her 
father, governor of Ephesus! 

Then again at a sign from the old man—evi- 
dently, from his simple white robe, the priest of 
this worship—for that it was worship the gazers 
could not doubt—at a sign from him, again rose 
the notes of a hymn. It was sung: and then 
lifting the manuscript reverently, the priest read a 
single sentence from it. “ A new commandment 
I give unto you, that ye love one another.” 

The words thrilled through the heart of the fla- 
mens of Diana. Could this be that which was 
wanting in his creed? He listened while in 
simple eloquence fell from the lips of the old man 
the pure doctrine of love due from man to man, 
and from man to his Creator. The soul of the 
young man grew full of the beauty of the only 
beautiful faith; a faith not then inculcated by 
terror and denunciation, but made alluring past 
expression by its winning affectionateness ;—not 
then deprived of the glorious poetry which is its 
very soul, and urged only upon the ground of un- 
inviting reason ; but spoken to the inner heart of 
man, and claiming from the fast rooted affections 
the adherence which it sought. And when the 
old man ended again they sang a hymn. 


AGNUS DEI. 


Lamb of God, who bearest 
Rarthiy sin, relieve us! 
In thy heaven Thou hearest, 
From Thy heaven forgive us! 
Though the Father's curses 
Fell for human errors, 
Thou, with endless mercies, 
Hast destroyed their terrors. 
Let the storm and trouble flee; 
Dona pacem Domine! 


Lamb of God, the billow 
Of despair rolls o’er us : 
As with thee, no pillow 
Offers rest-place for us: * 
Desolate and dreary : 
Stands the holy city. 
Hear our miserere 
Jesus, and have pity! 
Let the storm and trouble flee; 
Dona pacem Domine ! 





*“ The Son of man hath not where to lay his head.” 
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Night after night did Cleon direct his steps to- the young Greek girl, as she knelt at his feet, 


ward the assembling place of the Ephesian Chris- 
tians: and soon he was one of their number. 

But the priest was missed from the Artemisian 
shrine ; his voice was no longer sounded in the 
Hieric chorus ; his form no longer was recognised 
in the sacred processions. 

One night as he came from the humble church 
and walked slowly toward the city, he was seized 
by a band of men, gagged, bound and carried away. 
Myrrha, who had lingered behind him, to speak 


for a moment to the aged presbyter, issued from the ° 


doorway in time to see this. She uttered no 


shriek, but nerved for the moment by the peril of | 


her beloved, she followed ata distance and saw 
them enter the temple of Diana of Ephesus. 

Instantly she flew to her home, and asked for 
her father. He had left the city. 

She sought her own chamber and sunk half- 
fainting upon a couch. After some moments a 
happy. thought occurred. She remembered her 
father’s lieutenant, a man bound to him by 
many kindnesses and only second to him in 
power. 

‘“¢T will see Cleobulus,” cried Myrrha, “he can 
intercede and perhaps save Cleon.” 

Acting at once upon her resolution she called 


aslave and despatched him to crave audience of ; 


the lieutenant. In a few moments he appeared. 

“© In what can I serve the lady Myrrha,” he 
asked. 

“‘ Excellent Cleobulus, I am in a narrow strait ; 
a dear friend is in danger, and aid less powerful 
than yours will scarcely avail to set him free.” 

“T am at your service, beautiful Myrrha. May 
Iask in what danger your friend is placed?” 

“‘ IT know not how he is charged: he is in the 
hands of the flamens of Diana.” 

“ Ah! and his name?” 

** Cleon.” 

The brow of the officer darkened as he 
asked. 

‘“‘ Thou lovest the renegade priest ?” 

The daughter of Anaxander raised her eyes 
haughtily to the face of the questioner: but the 
crimson blush gave plainer answer than words 
could have given. 

*«« My power does not extend to sacred matters,” 
he said coldly. “ Those who sin against the god- 
dess, I cannot save.” 

She looked up, saw his coldness of manner, and 
obeying first impulse, flung herself passionately at 
his feet. , 

“Save hin! save him! Cleobulus, or I die. 
You owe much to my father. You will cance} 
all the debt, if by your means Cleon is res- 
cued.” 

An expression of most intense passion passed 
over his face, as he gazed upon the great beauty of 


with her hands clasped and her.large, exquisite 
eyes turned imploringly upon him. Suddenly he 
fell upon his knees beside her, caught her jn 
his arms and pressed a kiss upon her lips. 

‘«*‘ T—I also love thee!” 

And Myrrha rose, speechless with indignation, 
That instant a resolve immovably stern entered 
her breast. Her cheek was pale, her eye flash- 
ed with light as without a word, but with a 
look of most unutterable haughtiness, she pointed 
to the door. 

And already alarmed, the officer shrunk from 
her presence. 

Myrrha clapped her hands, and one of her 
maidens entered. 

‘* Bid Sosia attend me,” she said. 

Sosia was soon found, and entered bearing a 
letter in his hand. 

** What have you there, good Sosia?” asked his » 
mistress. 

“ A letter for the noble Cleobulus, lady,” said 
the slave. 

** Give it to me.” 

And Myrrha took from his hand the missive, | 
loosened the wax and unrolled the parchment. It | 
was a request for a file of soldiers from the Arch- 
flamen of Diana. Many of the younger members 
of the priesthood had been openly expressing 
resolutions to resist any attempt upon the life 
of Cleon; and the sterner among them had 
therefore requested the assistance of the civil 
power. 

“ May I trust thee Sosia?” asked Myrrha. 

“ Trust me, Lady Myrrha—” 

“ Nay, I did wrong to ask. But can you find, 
among my father’s ancient soldiers, any who will 
do a service for love of him and fhe?” 

“‘T will get a hundred, noble lady, who will die 
for you.” 

“Get twenty, good §Sosia, and contrive to have 
them outside of the pélace, to meet me at dark 
beside the obelisk of Hercules.” 


And Myrrha strengthened herself with her 
newly found faith. When the day was past, and 
the dusky wings of twilight began to over- 
shadow the world, she disguised herself in the 
dress of a freedman, a long brown robe, and stole 
cautiously from the palace. She found the 
soldiers awaiting her, and advancing to the side of 
Sosia she bade him give the word, and they mov- 
ed forward. 

They soon reached the temple, and at its porch 
found a flamen awaiting them. He glanced 
suspiciously at Myrrha. 

‘‘ Who is that youth?” he asked of Sosia. 

‘“‘ A favorite freedman of the noble Cleobulus,” 
was the reply, “ the men will scarcely obey me. 
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This young man bears his master’s signet, which 
they will respect.” 

« Well,” said the flamen, “ follow me, then!” 

So, they entered the temple by the usual porch, 
but turned aside when in the vestibule, and pass- 
ed through a side door into a long narrow pas- 
sage which conducted then. at length into a 
spacious apartment, upon one side of which a mas- 
sive curtain fell from the ceiling to the floor. 

“That,” said the priest in a low tone to 
Sosia, and pointing to the curtain, “ that con- 
ducts to the access behind the altar and in it 
the trial of this infidel Cleon will take place.” As 
he spoke, the priest slipped behind the curtain 
and disappeared, 

Myrrha drew the folds of the drapery slightly 
aside and looked through. Between the altar and 
the wall there intervened a space some thirty 
feet square. The wall was covered up to the 
roof almost, with richly carved wood work, upon 
which was hung’ the “‘ vestimenta votiva,” men- 
tioned by Horace : the garments, &c., customarily 
deposited at the shrine by the worshipper. At 
the foot of this wood-work were ranged jars of 
the rich gums, incense, myrrh and camphor, used 
in the temple service. Upon the other side of 
the space was the altar whereon a large fire 
burned brightly, and over its top hung the 
solemn darkness which filled the temple beyond. 
Athrone was erected beside the altar. 

Even while Myrrha gazed, a door opened and 
from it issued an array of purple robed priests ; 
amidst whom, clad in the full priestly robes but 
with corde upon his arms, she saw the pallid 
face but clear eye and calm brow of Cleon. 
Myrrha turned and whispered to Sosia, and he to 
his companions. 

The Arch-hiereus (high priest) seated him- 
self upon the throne, and at a nod, Cleon was 
placed so as to confront him. 

“Dost thou know why thou art arraigned 
here?” asked the Arch-hiereus. 

Cleon fixed his eyes calmly on the questioner as 
he replied. 

“For worshipping the true God.” 

“And farther,’ said the priest sternly, “ for 
recantation or torture. Behold!” and he point- 
ed to the altar whereon lay certain instruments of 
torture; “wilt thou renounce these new infidel 
opinions and return perfitently to the shrine of 
Artemis? If so, there stands the goddess: kneel 
and worship!” ° 

“It is written, there is but one true God,” was 
Cleon’s reply. 

“ Yet bethink thee ! Thou art young, too young 
to die by the torture.” 

* But not too young to be strong with strength 
from above.” 


“We are not met to argue now. During your 
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imprisonment the wisest of your former brethren 
have waited on you; have plied you with ar- 
gument and entreaty; but you have remained 


obstinate. Yet there is still time for recantation, 
if you are willing. Will you renounce this new 
faith?” 

“ Never!” 


The Arch-hiereus frowned darkly, but spoke no 
more: he nodded to the attendant brotherhood ; 
and they advanced and stripped from Cleon’s 
form the robes of the profession. Piling these 
garments upon the floor, they poured the liquid 
gums and threw handsful of frankincense upor 
them. 

“ Let the hand,” said the Arch-hiereus “ which 
signed the oath of our order, be shrivelled in the 
flames which shall consume these desecrated 
garments.” 

The face of Cleon grew pale as he raised his 
eyes to heaven and his lip moved slightly. Two 
priests seized him, and leading him toward the 
pile unbound his right hand; while a third 
flamen lighted a torch at the altar. But at this 


moment a voice from the crowd of priests ex- 
claimed, “ This must not be!” 

“ Ah! who dares this impiety ?” thundered the 
Arch-hiereus, rising. 

“T!” answered fully two thirds of those 
present. 


The Arch-hiereus signed again; the torch was 
applied to the robes, and quick and lurid up 
sprang the flames. At the same moment the 
curtain was swept back and the light flashed upon 
the arms of the Greek soldiers. 

“ Draw forward the infidel!” cried the Arch- 
hiereus and he was obeyed. 

“Now!” cried a clear sweet voice from 
amid the soldiers; and at the word they sprang 
from the ranks and dashed toward the fire. In 
an instant the priests who held Cleon were 
stretched upon the floor, stunned; the torch- 
bearer was struck down; the cords upon the 
young man’s arms were cut, and he was borne to 
the door. 

‘‘ Betrayed!” said the Arch-hiereus, and for a 
moment amazement deprived him of the power of 
motion. The next, however, he sprang to his 
feet ; seized the sacrificial axe, and sent it crush- 
ing through helm and brain of the nearest soldiers. 
Then the knives of the priests and the swords of 
the soldiery were drawn. But, before another 
blow could be struck, there arose a shout, 

“ The shrine is on fire!” 

And it was so. The burning garments had 
been scattered about; the flainmes had been com- 
municated to the amphorae of gums, and to the 
long-dried and tinder-like relics hung upon the 
shrine. When the combatants turned to look, 
they saw the quick vivid tongues of flame as- 
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cending rapidly, winding amid the rich tracery of 
the carved-work and soarifig momently higher 
and higher. It was‘iseless to attempt quenching 
the conflagration, ‘and each thought but of sav- 
ing himself. When they reached the outside, the 
flames were bursting from the eaves. Ah! it 
was a strange and an awful sight. The sentinels 
upon the city walls began the cry of “fire!” The 
trumpet sounded “to arms” from the guberna- 
torial palace; and as the soldiers issued from its 
gates, each shouted “fire!” And the thousands 
within the city started, affrighted from their 
dreams, hastily donned their clothes and issued 
from their homes to swell the tide of the human 
ocean, that poured through the streets pealing 
with its countless voices, “fire!” 

‘Soon, in the great square before the temple 
they were gathered; mute with awe as they 
watched the mighty element exulting in its work 
of devastation, wreathing round pillar and capitol ; 
glaring from within the temple through the 
gateless door-ways; splitting the white marble 
of the stately walls; and sending up its dim 
smoke, enamelled with pointed tongues of flame, 
to the sky. 

And over all spread the calm heaven with its 


‘of the fire. 
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solemn stars. Then the roof swayed and the 
cracking of its mighty timbers rose above the roar 
Fiercer and fiercer it grew, and the 
quivering of that great roof was like the quiver. 
ing of a town shaken by an earthquake. Oy 
moment it trembled—and then with a crash tha: 
shook the city it fell forever. One soar of the 
triumphant fire, one mighty spreading of jis 
flaming banner; one fountain-burst of sparks 
that made the very stars seem pale, and then 
smouldered. 

And the smoke hung above the ruins like 
pall. As with ome mind the multitude, except 
some twenty who stood together, fel] prostrate to 
the earth. From those still erect came a shout, 
‘* Laudamus!” and one voice cried aloud in stern 
irony, GREAT IS DIANA OF EPHESUS ! 


By the light of those flames a small cavalcade 
pursued the way to the sea coast. By the side of 
Myrrha’s litter rode her father and Cleon. Ani 
peaceful was their after life in the fair Ionian 
Islands¥ and long and fondly remembered by 
the early Greek Christians was the name of 
Myrtha of Ephesus. 





SONG. 


BY ROBERT A. WEST. 


When islet clouds in orient sky 
Fantastically wove, 
Seem, as through heaven’s blue vault they fly, 
Like fairy bowers above, 
Where kindred spirits meet again 
That erst on earth proved true, 
Then, sweetest, fairest. dearest then, 
Ithink on love and you! 


When dew-drops hang like angel's tears 
On every pensile stem ;— 
And tremblingly each flowret bears, 
A lovely, crystal gem ;— 
As though unseen celestial forms, 
Were sporting where it grew,— 
O then I think on virtue’s charms, 
On purity and you! 
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When in the bosom of the West 
Doth sleep the orb of day, 
And quiveringly from Luna’s crest, 
Bright beams on waters play, 
While shrouded in her silvery veil, 
She shrinks from vulgar view,— . 
O dearest, then sweet thoughts Ihail, « 
Of modesty and you! 


When wily sleep from reason stern, 
The sceptre steals away, 

And Fancy’s altars brightly burn, 
Whilst her's is all the sway ; 

When others dream of mount and glen, 
Of treasures o’er the sea: 

O sweetest, fairest, dearest, then, 
My thoughts are all of thee! 
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NEDERLANDTS.”* 


BY FANNY 


FORESTER. 


——=- 


Ir was on the night ofthe 25th of February, 1643, 
that a middle-aged man, with an honest, frank, 
sun-brown face and a powerful frame, sat and 
warmed himself by the kitchen fire in the Gov- 
ernor’s house at Fort Amsterdam. He was sin- 
guiarly uneasy; every now and then clenching 
his fist and moving his nervous arm as in angry 
gesticulation ; while his fine eye turned from one 
object to another with a kind of eager dread, and 
his naturally clear open countenance was drawn 
into a scowl compounded of various strong emo- 
tions. He was alone, and bore himself much as 
though belonging to the household; for he cer- 
tainly could not have been greatly inferior to its 
master in point of dignity. All within doors was 
perfectly silent—painfully so, it seemed to the 
stern watcher—and within, the heavy monotonous 
tread of a sentinel at a little distance, gave the 
only evidence that the pulse of the young city 
had not ceased its breathings. At last the man 
drew from his pocket a massive ‘ Nuremburg 
egg,” and held it up to the light. 

“Twelve o’clock—five—almost ten minutes 
past! Thank God, if their hellish plan has 
miscarried !’’ 

A long, loud, terrible shriek, as of a multitude 
of voices combining their agony, came up from the 
distance even as he spoke; and dropping the 
watch upon the stone hearth, the listener sprang 
with an exclamation of horror to his feet. 

“God forgive me, if I curse my race and nation ! 
It is a deed worthy of the devil—and they call 
themselves men and Christians!” 

He strode up and down the long kitchen, his 
brows knit and his hand on the hilt of his sword, 
muttering as he went, “ without the consent of 
the committee! in the face of my protestation as 
its head! The bloody-minded littleness of the 
assassin! creeping upon the defenceless at mid- 
night! Why, their savage doings at Swanen- 
dael and Staten Island were Christian deeds to 
this! If evil come—if evil come of it, Wilhelm 
Kieft, thou shalt be the first sufferer, if there is 
strength in the hand of Pieterszen de Vries to 
push thee from thy kennel. Dog! base dog! 


_ 


*In the Journal of De Vries, among the publications of 
the New York Historical Society, may be found an account 
ofthe massacre at Bavaria and the attack at Vriesendael. 
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Nay; I belie the brute to name thee so, cowardly 
blood-sucker that thou art!” 

He opened the door and walking forth, mounted 
the parapets. The cries of suffering and terror 
had entirely ceased; but the noise of fire-arms 
came from Pavonia; and gleams of light flashed 
from the opposite shore and gilded the waters of 
the bay. 

‘‘A mighty feat, indeed! worthy the heroes of 
old Rome! Noble Kieft, thy employers shall have 
a full account of these brave doings.” 

The speaker felt a hand upon his shoulder. 

**Ha, De Heer! I am glad to see you.” 

“ But you should have slept my good Lilier; 
you will have cause to think lightly enough of 
your adopted home without seeing this.” 

“* What means it, De Vries?” | 

“Our gallant Director is desirous of making 
himself famous ; and so has concocted a piece of 
villainy that no buccaneer captain on the high seas 
would stain his honor with.” 

“‘T thought an enemy had been surprised, 
and 4 

“ An enemy ! no, Lilier, a friend! Let us go 
in—the air smells of murder, and I cannot 
bear it.” 

‘You speak darkly, Be Vries.” 

“Dol! then I will hold a taper to my words. 
More than one hundred of our friends and 
neighbors, Indians from Tappaen and Wick- 
quaesgeck, lay down in sight of the fort to-night, 
never dreaming of treachery, and they have all 
been murdered in their sleep.” 

“‘ Not by white men?” 

*‘ By Kieft’s soldiers.” 

“Dastardly! Such things should not be suf- 
fered.” 

“ How are they to be avoided? 
care but little for our interests, 
our prosperity has a bearing on their commercial 
enterprises.” 

‘“‘They ought to be mrde to listen; for if a 
better and more prudent man is not selected to 
take charge of the colonies, the abuses of Van 
Twiller, as you used to recount them to me in 
Holland, will find*more than a parallel.” 

“‘Wonter Van Twiller was a thrice sodden- 
fool; yet he had a man’s heart in his bosom, and 
his errors were the result of weakness, not vice: 
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he had no taste for lapping up human blood. We 
have mento govern us in the East Indies, but 
here they give us nothing but block-heads and 
serpents.” 

By this time the two men had gained the 
kitchen fire, and the light was shining full upon 
their faces. The companion of the patroon was 
a very young man of slight figure and delicate 
features, and withal a high-bred air which de- 
noted his patrician origin. His leading charac- 
teristic seemed to be extreme gentleness; and 
certainly there was nothing in the large blue eyes 
and bright golden curls that fell about his neck, 
instead of being gathered into a queue after the 
fashion of the Hollanders, (if the observer could 
but shut his eyes on an occasional drawing in of 
the lip and swell of the nostril,) ‘indicative of 
superior manliness. Yet, (and the bold voyager 
knew it and loved him for it,) in that very 
bosom slept materials for a hero. So might have 
looked the voluptuous king who dallied away his 
time among fountains and flowers and singing- 
girls, but became a lion in the hour of peril, and 
building his own funeral pile, clung to his throne 
till both were ashes. Yet the comparison is nota 
fair one, for Lilier, if gentle as a girl, when there 
was no cause fot the exercise of deeper qualities, 
was also as pure. With a spirit deeply imbued 
with religious feeling, he had early embraced the 
sentiments of the Huguenots; and, when a mere 
boy had turned to Holland, the asylum of the 
persecuted of all creeds and nations. There he 
had met with De Vries, then master of artillery 
in the service of the United Provinces, and after- 
wards the hardy voyager and discreet colonist. 
There was something ™# the bold chivalrons 
character of this enterprising man, to whom as 
the historian Bancroft has it, Delaware owes its 
existence, that made him a kind of lion-hearted 
Richard to the Frenchman. Hence a warm 
friendship sprang up between them, for which the 
impulsive romance of the one and the steady 
sternness of the other, offered ample materials. 
De Vries seemed ever to regard his young friend 
with the affectionate interest of a parent; while 
at the same time, particularly in the presence ot 
strangers, he preserved towards him a deference 
of manner which men were ready enough to set 
down to the aceount of high birth. 

The Hollander had spread open his broad tough 
palm to the genial blaze, and was watching in 
gloomy silence the flickering light coquetting with 
the rafters above his head, apparently without a 
thought of his companion who leaned pensively 
against the pictorial tiles in the chimney, when 
the door was suddenly pushe@ open and two in- 
dividuals sprang into the centre of the kitchen. 
The first was a tall savage, nearly naked, his 
face painted with colors of red and black, a 
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snake-skin bound around his forehead, a tuft of 
coarse plumes on head, and tomahawk in hand: 
the other was a female. She cast a timid glance 
about her as she entered, and glided quietly jini 
the shadow of the chimney, as though shrinking 
from the bold glare of the light. Not so the man, 
Recognizing the patroon, he planted himself ; 
once before him and unhesitatingly claimed his 
protection. They had come from beyond the 
Tappaen, he said, he and his brother warriors, 
with their women and children, and encamped a: 
Pavonia ; but the Maquas, their enemies from for: 
Orange, had come upon them in the night and 
murderéd all while sleeping. 

“No! by heaven, Lickquequa,” exclaimed the 
honest patroon, “ you shall not so belie the Maquas, 
The fort is no place for a skin of the color that 







you wear—you have run your neck into the ' 


trapper's noose. It is the Swannekins themselves 
that have murdered your warriors.” 

The Indian Jaid his hand upon his tomahawk 
and his eyes glittered. 

“Do you understand me? Your enemies are 
here—within these very walls—they will send you to 
a better hunting-ground than Wickquaesgeck.” 

“‘ Lickquequa will take a scalp with him,” said 
the Indian with a grim smile. 

“ Ay, take it,” answered the patroon, lifting a 
mass of grizzled hair from his forehead and show- 
ing a tempting line of white that presented quite 
a contrast to the bronzed complexior below, 
“take it, and avenge the foul wrong you have sul- 
fered to-night.” 

The muscles in the face of the Indian relaxed 
just sufficiently to evince his admiration, without 
compromising his reputation for dignified indii- 
ference ; but Lilier had too little knowledge of !n- 
dian character to read the emotion correctly. 

“You are mad, De Heer,’ he exclaimed 
earnestly, “you never consented to this murder; 
you are the Indian’s friend, and will get this man 
in safety from the fort. Come, we will convey 
him through the back door, and along af 

** We will convey him openly. Liekquequa is 
my neighbor and entitled to my protection. | 
will not skulk and creep about for the fear of 
Kieft and his blood-hounds; I will go out openly 
with this man beside me; and, if any one at- 
tempts to interfere, I will shoot him.” 





The Frenchman saw that it would be useless to , 
dispute the point, for De Vries’s blood was heated; | 


and he followed the two men in silence. As 


they passed out, and were about closing the — 


door, the woman who had escaped with Lick- 
quequa, slid silently through the opening and crept 
along in the shadow cast upon the ground by 
the group before her. The young man beckoned 
her to draw nearer, for it was prudent to make 
the party as small as possible, and shrinkingly 
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the woman obeyed. That was a beautiful face 
which raised itself beaming with gratitude to 
Lilier’s, but in the next moment it was nearly 
hidden in the embroidered mantle folded over 
her bosom; for the Indian maiden was either 
yery modest or very timid. The gate was un- 
guarded and they passed on without a challenge. 

Lilier’s sympathies had at first been strongly 
enlisted in the cause of humanity; and now, that 
cause was scarce likely to loseanyt hingby 
uniting youth and beauty with it. There was 
a deep cast of romance in his character, and this 
incident had sufficient romantic interest in it, to 
combine with the witching hour and the glittering 
moonlight in giving to his thoughts a color which 
he would have been ashamed to show De Vries. 
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| Thus it was that his manner to the fugitive In- ‘ 


dian girl, while studiously attentive, yet put on 


+ adelicate reserve which would have been peculi- 


arly appropriate had an honorable cavalier sud- 


: denly found himself the escort and protector of 


' one of the fairest dames of Europe. 


Human 


: nature is everywhere the same, of whatever hue 


the cheek may be ; and understands the language 


t addressed to it, though the tongue may use a 


strange jargon ; but it was difficult to discover 


: whether the courtly manners of the young French- 
} man were in this instance appreciated. 


When they had crossed a corner of the woods 


/ and set their fugitives safely on their way to 


OR 


Tappaen, De Vries proposed taking leave of them 
and returning to the fort. 

“Go!” said Lickquequa, coldly. 

The maiden raised again her finely sculptured 
head; and as she did so, a bright moonbeam 
came glancing downwards, revealing the rich 
complexion, the large mournful eyes, the finely 
arched brows, and the luxurious lips. It was im- 
mediately lowered again, and she followed in the 
track of Lickquequa. 

“She must pot go alone, sc unprotected,” ex- 


‘ claimed Lilier, looking at De Vries for approba- 
) tion. 


The patroon smiled. 
“She is a woman, and the Indian takes no 


) notice of her.” 


{ 


x 


“She does not want his notice, nor ours. She 
is in her own palace now, and is growing quite 
the queen. Look! see how freely and proudly 
she steps. She does not crouch now, and would 
laugh at the very word protection. See! her 
path leads away from Lickquequa’s. God grant 
that she has no father’s, or brother’s, or lover’s 
death to avenge; for, Lilier, it is proud blood 
that flows in those veins, and, if she would, she 
might light a train with it that Nieuw Nether- 
lands would feel to its centre. I know by her 
dress that she is the daughter of one of their 
sagam. res,” 
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“But woman’s words have no weight in the 
council.” 

“Certainly not. These people, however, have 
such broad ears when the cry is for vengeance, 
that a word whispered in the wigwam may cal] 
into action a thousand tomahawks.” 

Lilier looked after the retreating figure of the 
Indian maiden and thought of Zenobia ; then he 
remembered the glimpses he had of her face, 
and he walked back to the fort by the side of De 
Vries without speaking a word. 





The. treachery of the whites, as might have 
been anticipated, met with a deadly vengeance. 
The exasperated savages scoured the whole 
country from Nieuw Amsterdam nearly to fort 
Orange ; and houses, barns and haystacks made 
merry bonfires for them in the dead of winter. 
Grain and cattle were destroyed; men stripped of 
their scalps and left bleeding by their own hearth- 
stones ; and women and children dragged shriek- 
ing from the ruins of their homes and the corses 
of the slain to eneounter cold, fatigue and not 
infrequently death, with their unfeeling captors. 
In this state of things De Vries applied to the 
Governor for soldiers to protect his estate, but re- 
ceived only a promise. 

“T will go myself,’ said the indignant patroon 
to his friend; “one arm without dishonor is 
worth more than a score of these paid murderers ; 
and though they only obeyed orders, poor fellows! 
I believe an honest man’s hearth is better with- 
out them. Come with me, Lilier, in God’s 
name, and we two shall be enough for Vriesen- 
dael.” 

A long and unsatisfactory conversation with the 
governor delayed the departure of De Vries be- 
yond the appointed hour; but, at Jast, all was 
arraigned and the two Tiends set off in a little 
boat together. The sun was brightly beautiful, 
winter though it was. ‘The trees all decked out 
in trappings of crystal, set off with brilliants of 
every hue, beamed over the bank to see them- 
selves in the mirror below; and pencils of light 
seemingly splintered by contact with the cold air, 
scattered showers of scintillations on the shegts of 
ice that bordered the little sea, on the shivering 
water, and the snow-covered shore. Evening 
came on, and the boat, notwithstanding a floating 
block of ice that now and then threatened to 
upset it, shot like a winged bird over the crisp 
water. A dip, a glimmer of silver as the moon- 
light came to kiss the uplifted pinion, a broken 
chain of pearls—and down again went the disap- 
pointed wing, to bear up with it the same shat- 
tered treasures, and again and again to seek them, 
till that little boat, with its steadily plying oars, 
became a struggling, living thing, bearing within 
it a restless human spirit. On speed they thus, 
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till, about the time of midnight’s covering, they 3 voice. In the same instant a glittering toma. 
shot into the swifter current formed by the ming- ; hawk glanced past him; there came a savage 
ling of the waters. Rounding a miniature cape yell, and two dark forms sprang into the red 
covered with gigantic trees, they came suddenly in ; glare cast at his feet by the burning buildings 
sight of Vriesendael. ¢ He heard the wild, terrified scream of the Indian 

“ Good God!” burst from the lips of the patroon ; ; girl, a groan, and a crackling of the underbrush 
and, leaping from the boat, he dashed through the ; as of something falling ; and then with two or three 
water and sprang, sword in hand, upon the bank. bounds he left the whole group far behind hi, 
Lilier was scarce a step behind him. That other shriek!—the voice was dearly {a. 

“fold, De Vries! stay! listen—listen to rea- » miliar, and it drowned, for the moment, every 
son, De Heer!” thought of the mere friend. 

“Reason! and my property on fire, my people 2 The tomahawk that had caught the eye of De 
murdered and perhaps my own family. Curses { Vries struck the temple of Lilier. He reeled, 
on the bloody policy of Wilhelm Kieft! It is his ; clutched with both hands at the vacant air, and 
own hand that has set fire to Vriesendael.” plunged into the crusted snow, stunned and bleed. 
A fearful conflagration was indeed sweeping ing. In a moment his foes were upon him in 4| 
over the little valley. The houses of the tenants, their savage fury; but the heart of a fiiend is 
barns, haystacks—everything combustible was ; quicker and stronger than the vengeful hand of an 
now in a broad blaze ; and, with the crackling of ; enemy, even though there be a broadsword in i, 
the flames, the crash of falling timbers and the 3 The arms of the grateful Indian girl were thrown 
occasional discharge of fire-arms, mingled the ; about him, a beautiful defence; ‘and her cheek, 
triumphant yell of the maddened and revengeful > erimsoned with his blood, rested protectingly upon 
savages. The first mad impulse of De Vries his forehead. How earnestly simple was the tale 
lasted but a moment, and then he collected all 3 she told, her soul-full ‘face looking up from the 
the energies of his powerful mind, and looked } hair all matted with the red gore! And how 
upon the scene with the eye of a brave man ac- eloquently she pleaded for her saviour! The 
customed to danger, and prepared to meet just } savages paused, with their hands uplifted, clutch- 
such a crisis as this. The fury of the savages was 3 ing fast the instrumentsof death, and bestowing a 
now all directed towards his own dwelling, a $ simple glance on the girl, turned in astonishment 
strong block-house with embrasures; and from the ; towards the block-house. The firing had en- 
firing it was evident that some of his people had ; tirely ceased, and not a single savage yell was to 
taken refuge there. If this could be reached, > beheard. In his own opened door stood, strongly 
under his direction the vengeance of the foe | silvered by the full light, the herculean figure of 
might be baffled ; and to reach it unobserved, and } the hardy and courageous patroon, and before him, 
effect an entrance, became now the all-important } within arm’s reach, an Indian seemingly engaged 
object. Keeping within the shadow of the woods, ; ina parly. The strange silence also arrested the 
they crept along, nearer and nearer the glaring } attention of the girl. She raised her head, 2 
light, and nearer the yelling savages, treading cry of joy broke from her lips, and left them parted 
down the frozen snow and snapping the brittle with a bright smile. 
twigs fearlessly ; for it must have been a heavy } “Go!” she said in her own musical tongue, 
sound indeed that would have attracted attention $ “Go! it is Lickquequa, and the white men are 
at that terrible hour. As they passed a jagged 
rock, casting a deep shadow on the ground, a 
light tread, scarce heavier than that of a squirrel, 
attracted the watchful attention of De Vries; and, ; 
at the same moment, he felt a gentle touch on his 
shoulder. : 

“ White chief stay! no—no go! Lickquequa— ; 
he save ; stay—stay.” $ 

There was plenty of light to see the beautiful ; 
face of the Indian girl, as these words with dif- § 
ficulty broke from her lips; her warm dark eye, 
with all its pleading earnestness, turning from 
one face to the other; timidity, everything but 
the touching iiiterest of a graceful heart, entirely } derly over her charge, putting her cheek close dow? 
banished; and her whole countenance eloquent } to his lips to see if she could catch a breath upon 
with truth and nobleness of purpose. ‘De Vries | it, and trying to win, by the pressure of her slight 

; 


saved.” 

She was right. The Indian, whom De Vries 
had led from the fort on the night of the massacre 
had represented the patroon as a friendly chiel, 
who loved his red neighbors; and the Indians had 
already slung their bows over their shoulders, and 
lowered their tomahawks by their sides. The 
two savages looked again on the scalp of the 
wounded man greedily ; but it was half-sheltered 
by the beautiful person of his protectress; and 
they turned away and joined silently the dark body 
retreating from the besieged house. 

As soon as they were gone, the girl bent ten- 


half paused to answer, but as he did soa shriek ? fingers, a single answering fluttering of the heart. 
rang out from his own dwelling—a woman’s } It came at last—a light, faint tremor; and ra- 
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diant was the flash of joy that lighted up her face, 
radiant and yet half subdued, as though the breath 
of a smile might be too strong for the faltering 
wing of the half-reluctant spirit just poising itself 
upon the outer verge of “life. Hastily she un- 
} buckled the sword at his side, slid his head from 
> her knees, and stole up the hill-side, among jagged 
; socks and broken wood and crusted snow, till 
her practised eye recognised the spot she sought. 
Then kneeling down and digging with her un- 
wonted weapon into the bank, she labored patient- 
ly unti] she reached the ground. It was covered 
with green leaves, and snatching a handful hasti- 
ly she hurried back with them to her charge. 
Again raising his head to her bosom, she washed 
> the wound with the soft snow gathered from be- 
‘ neath the crust ; and, warming the leaves between 
' her hands, laid them gently upon it and bound 
: them with her own girdle of wampum. ‘Then 
removing the mantle from her shoulders, she 
folded it softly about his; and now claping his 
icy hands, now watching the uncertain breath 
that seemed every moment ready to flit from his 
lip, she bent over him as tenderly as a mother 
over the cradle of her first-born. And her care 
was rewarded; for, long before De Vries could 
leave his alarmed family, and go out in search of 
the corse of his friend, the languid eyes of the 
awakened Frenchman had turned helplessly to 
the dark tearful ones watching his slumbers, and 
} he had closed them again more than content 
, with his resting-place. He slept to dream of that 
same beautiful face; and she looked upon his 
closed lids and dreamed too ; such dreams as the 
angels might have had when they walked’ in 
; Eden. It was not an easy thing for the poor 
girl to resign her charge when the white men 
; came and took him from her; for she felt as 
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Tears awgit thee, little stranger. 
Grief and care and woe ; 
Life is but a scene of danger, 


; 

; Thou wilt find it so. 

, 

E’en in infancy thy sorrow, 

Shall be told by tears ; 

And the scenes of every morrow 
Early wake thy fears. 
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though she had a claim upon that life which 
her tenderness had won back to earth after the 
last cord was loosened and the spirit’s wing lifted 
heavenwards. 





Two centuries have passed, and the colors of 
by-gone events are so blinded and dimmed, and in 
some instances glossed over by modern falsehood, 
that little more than the crimson may be recog- 
nised. The heart of truth, the eye of love, and 
the brow of beauty are things that fade from the 
earth to write their names on the pages of heaven, 
So is a holy lesson lost; for though truth and 
purity yet dwell with us, there is a poison in the 
breath of the world that keeps them forever hid- 
den. ‘Thus two beings who lived long 


«Mid trees, and flowers and waterfalls, 
Acd fountains bubbling from the moss, 
And leaves that quiver with delight, 
As from their shade the warbler calls,’’ 

who lived and loved in a luxurious wilderness, 
and passed in the golden autumn of their days, 
like the God-wrought things about them, can 
find no historian. Let their memories rest with 
them—the halo has fallen on some heart. Yet 
would any look upon a quiet, simple picture, 
let them spend a day among the Helderburgs. 
I have seen there a doting old lady, who loves to 
talk of the flowery dell where she was born, and 
the happy generations that have moved among 
those flowers. If you could induce her to pass 
down the river with you, she would point you to 
an ancient tree, beneath whose young shade a 
French Hugueot, of high birth and higher virtues, 
plighted his faith to the daughter of a proud Sag- 
amore livingamong the hills. And the old lady 
loves well to boast of the French and Indian 
blood flowing in her ve ins. 
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Yet shall joy, thou dearest treasure, 
Cft thine heart beguile ; 

Thou shalt have thine hour of pleasure, 
Thou shalt learn to smile. 


Strange that ’mid such scenes of sorrow, 
Hearts should ere be light ; 

Joy from faintest hope should borrow — 
It is ~and it is right. 
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PILGRIMAGE TO THE LADY OF THE LAKE SCENERY. 


BY MRS. 


E. 


R. STEELE. 


One of the greatest pleasures of that celebrated 
writer and philosopher so called, Rousseau, was 
to float about in a small boat upon his Swiss Lake, 
while the beauty and grandeur of sky, water and 
mountain, were pouring their sweet influences over 
heart and soul, This enjoyment was ours as we 
floated one fair summer day through those smiling 
lochs which lie in the great glen of Scotland, and 
by artificial communication form the Caledonia 
canal, connecting the North Sea with the Atlantic 
Ocean. We were not ina skiff, but in a small 
steamboat called the Helen Macgregor, filled with 
tourists and travellers. As it was but four o’clock 
in the morning and rather cool, many of these re- 
treated to the cabin to take “a wee bit o’ the 
cretur” to keep the cold away. They did not 
seem to have succeeded, for at breakfast—which 
we all took in common—I saw beside each coffee 
cup a small glass of seeming water, but which I 
suppose was Mountain Dew. 

Seated on deck, onward we floated through that 
chain of silver lakes bounded on each side by the 
Highlands which rise in bare precipitous masses 
from the lakes; depending not upen foliage for 
beauty, but painting many hues as the sun shone 
upon the grey granite and sparkling gneis of the 
northern shore, and red sandstone or snowy 
limestone of the southern, These mountains are 
still the haunt of the ancient race of Caledonia 
who strongly resemble our Indian races in their 
habits, although far inferior in person. They scorn 
agriculture, and prefer living in smokey huts 
among the mountain recesses, where they can sub- 
sist by hunting the wild roe and black cock, and 
fishing, while the remainder of their time is devo- 
ted to Highland flings, whiskey and sloth. After 
passing three small lakes we sail into Loch Ness, 
which is nearly twenty-four miles long by a mile 
and a quarter wide. Its depth is great, reaching to 
140 fathoms. From its shore arise the braes of 
crag Derg or Red rocks ; bare clifis of red sandstone. 
While passing through the canal from one lake 
into another, the passengers amused themselves 
by throwing pennieson the shore, which were eager- 
ly scrambled for by wild highland boys clad in tartan 
tunics. They would stretch their long bare legs 
and with wonderful velocity keep beside us, and 
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seek the pennies sometimes in the water and 
sometimes among the rocks. 

Upon a little promontory covered with birch and 
alder, which juttec out into the lake, was the pic- 
turesque ruin of Urquhart castle. From behind it 
arose the towering mountain of Mealfourvonie, 
almost 3000 feet from the lake. As we glided 
beneath its shadow past the castle, glen Urguhart 
opened upon us, and the view up that mountain 
vista was serenely beautiful. During the day we 
passed several of those charming glens so fertile 
and verdant, adorned with streams, lakes, birch 
forests and rich farms; a pleasing contrast to the 
sterile Grampians around us. We enter Loch Oich 
by six lochs the distance being six miles. This 
sweet lake is only three miles long. It also has its 
ruin, Innergarry Castle, the ancient gathering place 
of the clan Macdonnel, chiefs of Glengarry. Behind 
it arises the mountain of Craig-an-phitich, Rock of 
the Raven, once the war-cry, and still the motto, of 
the Glengarry chieftains. One of these ancient 
chiefs was the original of Scott’s Fergus M’Ivor, 
The sole inhabitant of this lakelet is a solitary 
white swan which has floated upon its pellucid 
waters for thirty years; a little old nun wander- 
ing through her shady cloisters, and meditating in 
glassy nooks. From this lake to Loch Lochy is 
two miles. The latter loch is ten miles long and 
in some places seventy or eighty fathoms deep. 
Wild and stupendous hills arise from its shores. It 
is the residence of clan Cameron. As we intended 
to diverge into the scenery of the Lady of the Lake, 
we landed at the inn of Benavie on Loch Lochy, 
while our steamer passed on through Loch Eil, and 
Loch Linnhe, to the ocean and thence to Glas- 
gow. Beside this inn are eight lochs called Nep- 
tune’s staircase on the canal leading from lake 
Lochy as there is a great descent of water to the 
ocean. 

As we sat at the bow-window of our parlor that 
evening, we thought we had seldom looked on s0 
picturesque a scene, even in romantic Scotland. 
At our right was the lake, stretching away to the 
sea until the view is lost on the “ purple hills © 
Morven,”—and beyond that and all around is 4 
grand panorama of mountains rising peak over peak 
until crowned by the towering masses of Ben Nevis 
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4358 feet from the sea. 
but rugged and sterile. The beauty of the Scottish 
mountains is of a different kind from ours; the iat- 
ter, being clothed with forests or cultivation, present 


> but the different shades of green, but here we be- 


- hold every variety of tint. 
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In the far distance they 
are a dim blue, others are every shade of grey, or 
yellow, or red, tinted by the rocks of which they 
are composed. The mountain range before us 
presented all these hues, with the addition of the 
colors thrown overit by the setting sun. The high- 
est summit of Ben Nevis was covered with snow, 
and nothing could be more beautiful than the rose 
tint which now glows around it. As we look up 
glen Nevis, its rugged crags of white limestone are 
glittering brilliantly in the setting sun—but now all 
fades to a rosy mist, then to a purple haze and at 
last one universal grey covers the scene. At the 
foot of Ben Nevis are the ruins of Inverlochy Castile 
having four large towers, one ateach end. It has 
been the scene of many bloody battles, one of which, 
between the Campbells and Montrose, is described 
by Scott in his ‘Legend of Montrose.’ At the 
right is Fort William and the little town of Mary- 
burg, famous in Highland wars. 

The next morning we left in a post-chaise for 
Loch Lomond. We crossed the canal and the 
valley between us and Ben Nevis; and the river 
Lochy, which runs from the lake of that name to 
Loch Eil. We were much amused at the manner 
in which we and our carriage were ferried over this 
stream. No steam, or team-boat awaited us, but 
a flat bottomed boat which was poked over by 
seven wild looking highlanders, screaming their 
directions in Gaelic. ‘The mountain torrent swept 
us far below our landing, which the watermen re- 
gained by jumping out and pushing us along. 
Then away we drive through the sweet vale of 
Leven and across its lake, when leaving this smi- 
ling scene we suddenly plunge into apparently the 
‘valley of the shadow of death.’ The vale of 
Glencoe was before us, a scene of universal gloom 
and desolation. Behold a narrow chasm, upon 
each side of which, shutting out the sun, rises a 
wall of tremendous masses of rocks bare of herbage. 
In sheltered spots are streaks of snow, from which 
trickle down little streamlets plunging over the 
rocks and forming a stream at the bottom which 
can scarcely wend its way among the rocks which 
cover the valley. This torrent, called Cona, has 
been celebrated by Ossian, whose cave was shown 
us highup in the cliffs. In his poem of “ The War 
of Caros,” the bard says, “ The sons of the feeble 
hereafter will lift the voice on Cona, and looking 
up to the rocks, say, ‘ Here Ossian dwelt!’ ”—A 
prophesy which is often fulfilled. He also speaks 
of himself as the ** Voice of Cona.” 

The terrible tale of ‘the Massacre of Glencoe,” 
is well known. No human being now inhabits it, 
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and it is left to silence and terror. A road has 
been made through it of late with much difficulty- 
Arrived at the end of the valley there seemed no 
outlet, for a steep wall of rock arose before us. 
This is called the Devil’s staircase. However we 
found a winding road by which we ascended, and 
beheld before us a gloomy moor bounded by the 
Black Mountains, and no living thing in sight ex- 
cept a small inn, where we soon afterwards found 
ourselves seated at table over a dinner of goats, ham, 
and bannocks, and salmon from the Etine river. 
The adornments of the house were in keeping with 
the wild scenery around, the mats were wild cat 
skin, while deers’ horns and stuffed black cock, foxes 
and eagles, were placed around. Then away up 
Strath Fillan, scene of a battle between Robert 
Bruce and the Lord of Lorn ; along Loch Dochart, 
upon whose banks is one of the seats of the Marquis 
of Breadalbane, whose land extends for a hundred 
miles across the country. Soon we reach Loch 
Tay, where we visited a family at a Scotch manse. 
The scenery here has often been described and is 
mostlovely. There is theshining loch, surrounded 
by mountains covered with more wood than usual ; 
above which towers the magnificent Ben Lawers 
and Ben More. The little village of Killin is at 
the head of the lake, just where two mountain 
streams running around an island—burial place 
of the Mac Nabs—and then rushing past the grave 
of Fingal who here lies buried, plunge into Loch 
Tay. Ofour pleasant visit to that charming 
manse and its hospitable family, I must not speak. 
Once more in our carriage we pass gloomy Glen 
Ogle, with its walls of huge rocks, along glassy 
Loch Earn, lying in the shadow of Ben Viorlich 
which rises above it 3300 feet. Upon its side isa 
castle of the Breadalbanes; and Ardviorlich, the 
Darlinvaroch of the ‘‘ Legend of Montrose.” There 
are many wild legends connected with this lake 
which I may not stay to relate. While we were at 
dinner a piper played usa pibroch, a martial epic, 
performing it in full costume, while marching up 
and down. We are now in the scenery of the 
Lady of the Lake, for the chase with which the 
poem opens, is commenced upon this mountain as 
Fitz James and his knights follow the hounds and 
flying deer, 
‘* With hark, and whoop, and wild halloo, 
No rest Benviorlich’s echoes knew.” 

We must leave the knight to follow the chase 
over the heights of Uamvar, while we pursue the 
less romantic but more comfortable carriage road 
to Loch Achray, where we shall meet him. Our 
course now lies along the shores of Loch Lubnaig 
and the pass of Leny, through which young Angus 
carried the cross of fire when Roderick roused his 
men to fight the southern. The scenery here is 
very beautiful, and has been described by Scott in 
his Legend of Montrose. Groves of oak and 
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birch shaded the road on which we were, while on 
the opposite side the hiils arose in precipices of 
bare rock covered with purple heather. From the 
lake issues a wild torrent, which rushes and foams 
among the crags of the rocky pass of Leny. ‘This 
is the Teith. Sending a fiery or bloody symbol to 
arouse the tribes is a custom as old as the times of 
the Hebrews. It was long practised among the 
Highlanders. In the Lady of the Lake we are told, 


‘Fast as the fatal symbol flies 
In arms the huts and hamlets rise.” 


The messenger rushes into the midst of a village, 
and gives the cross to the first person he meets, who 
must leave all, “take dirk and brand,” and join 
his chief. ‘This is beautifully told in the above 
poem. Malise with the fiery signal rushes into 
the hall of Duncan. Upon a bier lies the dead 
chieftain, his widow, his son and friends weeping 
near, while the mourful coronach is sung. The 
cross is placed in the hand of the sorrowing heir, 
and young Angus, with one look to the dead, springs 
away on his dread errand—his mother looks after 
him in agony, but nobly says— 

“Speed thee forth like Duncan's son! ” 

Behold young Angus thencoming towards us up 
Strath-[re—he has reached the foaming Teith 
just as it leaves the pass of Leny—over the river 
arises a ‘ wooded knell’ which in those days was 
crowned by a chapel dedicated to St. Bride. He 
rushes into the swollen stream, breasts the torrent, 
high in his hand he bears the fatal cross— 

** Until the opposing bank he gained, 
And up the chapel pathway strained.”’ 

What sees he? A gay bridal issues from the 
Gothic arch! ‘There came ‘bonnetted sire’ and 
coif-clad dame, plaided youth and snooded maiden, 
with the young and ‘ bonny bride,’ minstrels, and 
the gullant bridegroom, **‘ Who meets them at the 
church yard gate?” ‘The wild and dripping Angus, 
—“messenger of fear and fate!” He cries to 
the bewildered bridegroom— 


‘The muster place is Lanrick Mead, 
Speed furth the signal! Norman speed!” 
: 5 


How beautifully dees Scott describe the struggle 
of the bridegroom and sorrow of the bride—but he 
rushes forth along Loch Lubnaig, where we were 
now riding. We leave him however to finish his 
race and sing “ the heath this night must be my 
bed”—and pass on to Lech Venachar, on one side 
of which is Lanric Mead and on the other side 
rises Ben Ledi, 3000 feet in height, covered with 
rocks and rugged knolis and stunted herbage. At 
the end of the lake a stream issues, and here 
is Coilantogle ford, scene of the combat between 
Fitz James and Roderic Dhu. Fitz James had 
wished much to behold “This rebel chieftain and 
his band” ‘Have then thy wish!” was the 
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reply of Roderic, whistling, and instantly Ben Led; 
was one mass of warriors, and every bush and tree 
bristled with lances. Silent they stood watching 
their master’s eye, who ‘ looks with pride, along 
Ben Ledi’s living side”’ Then turning to Fit, 
James says, 
“These are Clan-Alpine’s warriors true, 
And Saxon—I am Roderic Dhu:” 

We could not but admire the faithfulness of 
Scott’s description. We next find ourselves at Loch 
Achray. It was indeed a sweet lake, surrounded 
by groves of trees, for we are now comin 
Lowlands and the country is less sterile. Above 
it towers Ben Venue, formed, as Scott truly says, 
by “ crags, knolls and mounds, confusedly hurled.” 
Loch Achray cannot, however, be called longer a 
‘lone lake,’ for there is a fanciful rose covered inn 
on its strand now crowded with tourists, the first 
people we had seen except innkeepers, and now 
and then a cottager or boatman, since we left In- 
verness twodayssince. I have bright impressions 
of that evening while sitting on the shore of that 
lovely lake, and seeing the sun set on Ben Venue 
while we repeated those beautiful sunset lines of 
Scott’s, and remarked the truth of his description. 
The lake and its glen were now in deep evening 
shadow, while far above was the rose-tinted peak 
of Benvenue :-— 
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‘* Each purple peak, each flinty spire, 
Was bathed in floods of living fire.” 

The next day weset out to walk through the Tros- 
ach glen, a deep shady dell, wild and rocky, the 
sides of which are formed by the mountains Ben- 
venue and Ben Ann. ‘There is a horse path 
through it, but as it was only a mile and the mor- 
ing fresh and the pine woods perfumed with wild 
flowers, we preferred walking, while our baggage 
was carried by Highlanders. .This pass has been 
celebrated in Rob Roy as well as Lady of the Lake. 
A fine scene in the latter is the death of Blanch ot 
Devan, who is shot by Fitzjames’s treacherous guide. 
In Beal-au-Duine, the heart of the gorge, the 
knight lost his gallant grey! 

Emerging from this rugged pass and dark woods, 
Loch Katrine bursts upon our view, bright and 
placid, with Benvenue and the Alps of Arroquohar 
rising from its waters in bare masses of rock, yel- 
low and grey, with now and then a copse of birch 
or pine, or bracken, and large spots of purple hea- 
ther. Ellen’s Isle, composed of high rocks covered 
with trees, is a picturesque object in the centre. 
We were not so fortunate as Fitz James when he 
stood here and saw Loch Katrine lay beneath him, 
“a burnished sheet of liquid gold.” No lady of 
the lake pushed her light shallop from the shore for 
us, but we were rowed over by stalwart highland- 
ers. We landed on Ellen’s Isle, which is covered 
with birch, alder, hazel, and pine trees, with masses 
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li of heather, a mossy plant with bells of shining ¢ last we cast ourselves down fatigued on the sum- 
€ purple. Winding up the rocky path we came to $ mit. This is a fiat several feet square, upon 
g the flet top covered with grass. Here Scott des- which is a cairn of stones, and from which the 
g cribes the hut of Douglass, who, in reality, here ; mountain descends almost in a precipice to the 
2 sought refuge from his enemies. Lady Willoughby lake. The scene was grand and extraordinary ;— 
D’Eresby who owns all this romantic country, mountains of all hues and sizes arose around us— 
erected here a hut, after Scott’s description. the Grampians with their granite pinnacles; the 
Around it “within the sylvan hall” were hung snowy peaks and dark masses of Ben More, Ben 
f trophies of the boar, elk, wild-cat, deer, fox, with ¢ Arthur, and a hundred others, from Stirling’s grey 
i many beautiful specimens of ancient Scottish ar- ¢ towers to the Peak of Jura, and of the isles of 
| mor and flags, taken in early warfare. Last sum- ; Arran, on the western coast. Water glistened 
: mer some idle tourist here chose to smoke a cigar, 3 every where. Below us, in a glen, was the source 
. set fire to the hut accidentally, and it perished, with ¢ of the Forth, which wound away in a glittering 
. all ite valuable contents. § wreath, while shining among tke dark hills, we 
, We regained our boats, and when rowing down 3 saw Lochs Katrine, Ard, Montieth, and many 
, the lake, were romantic enough te sing, “Hailto » others; and below us, stretching far and wide, 
the chief ’—while around every head-land fancy , lovely Loch Lomond—a silver sheet, studded with 
t almest presented the conquering chieftan’s proces- emerald islands. Among the latter, our guide 
. sion of boats. Landed at the end of Loch Katrine $ pointed to one which he said was the burial place 
: we found two shaggy highland ponies awaiting us, 2 of his ancestors, the Macgregors. This was Inch 
5 as we had long bid adieu to the luxury of car- g Cailliech or Isle of Nuns. Here once stood a nun- 
riages. Before us strode three wild géllies, and nery. 

' behind two more bearing our luggage, cloaks, and ‘ We descended the six miles very rapidly, but it 
f parasols. In this guise we passed over the < required some nerve and strength to sit my horse, 
five miles between Locks Katrine and Lomond. as if I slipped over his descending neck, I should 
Around us wild hills, and beside us lake Arklet. { soon roll into the lock below. The next day a 
: At Loch Lomond the land is lower, and a wild } small steamer took us to the end of the lake, 
cataract descends into it from the lake Arklet. through lovely scenery. Here we again entered a 
While descending the steep path, the wild and post-chaise, and drove five miles to Dumbarten. 
beautiful scenery of loch and mountain, everywhere { Embarked in another steamer, we passed down the 
surrounded us. It was the land of the Macgregors { Clyde to Glassow. From thence we visited 
often sung in Scottish story. Again in a boat, we Paisley and Grenock, and resumed our route for 
were rowed seven miles along Loch Lomond, with England, which we entered at Gretna. As we 
its frame-work of mountains, and landed at the changed horses, the daughters of the blacksmith, 
. inn of Rowardenan, at the foot of Ben Lomond, ; whe have succeeded their father as priests of Hy- 
which rises 3195 feet above us. men, came out and chatted witk us. They had 
We had been very fortunate in weather while in { married a couple the day before. It is only neces- 
Scotland, and now again a bright morning smiled sary to sign your name to a certificate, and this 
over us as we ascended the side of Ben Lomond. { can be done while the guardian is kept at the toll- 

We were on sure footed shaggy ponies, with gate near. On we go, past the Solway to Car- 

Ronald Macgregor for our guide. On we went, ; lisle, where is a fine castle and cathedral. Hence 3 

now over a moor covered with moss, wild flowers, 2 visited the pretty lakes of Cumberland and West- 

and the fleecy canna or cotton grass—then over a ; moreland, and at Lancaster took rail-road to Lon- ; 

rocky ridge, then up, up, over steeps where our ¢ don, having been absent on our Scottish tour just § 

ponies strained hard to step with us up the stony g three weeks, travelling 1400 miles, ; 

way. New beauties opened at every step, until at ° “Tarp of the North, farewell!” ; 

; 

‘ Se > 
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; {ve thought of thee, dearost, t I've thought of thee, dearest, 3 

5 When nature was still; 2 ’Mid tempest und storm ; $ 

$ And I wandered beside ° My hope and my guide : 

} The meandering rill. é Thy own fairest form! ; 

; Ive thought of thee, dearest, Ill think of thee, loved one, ; 

$ When pensive and sad; ° For ever and aye; Q 

$ And the hope of thy smile 2 Bright star of my hope Q 

$ Hath made my heart glad. > And lizht of my way. $ 

¢ ; 
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“Why! Lily, Lily dearest, you are quite dement- 
ed. There you have sat for the last three hours, 
with your nose obstinately buried between the 
leaves of that trashy novel, and not one word have 
you vouchsafed me during the whole blessed time. 
Now, don’t open your eyes with such a bewildered 
stare, as though you had just awoke from a cen- 
tury’s sleep, like the enchanted princess in a fairy 
tale ; but there, that’s right—drop your book ; 
and now that you are fairly aroused, I will pro- 
ceed. Would you believe it, that provoking Ma- 
dame Bernard has sent me sucha hat. But 
stop! you shall see it; for one might as well 
attempt to describe the mechanism of a steam- 
engine ;” and tripping across tlie room, the lively 
girl lifted the hat from the floor, where she had 
thrown it half an hour before in a fit of disgust ; 
and elevating it upon the tips of her fingers, broke 
into a peal of laughter, which had nearly wakened 
an echo in the heart of her languid cousin, who, 
however, only smiled faintly and exclaimed in 
silvery and half-impatient tones, 

“What will you have me do, dear Helen? 
You cannot expect me to reduce to anything like 
symmetry that overgrown mass of feathers and 
flowers.” 

*¢ Feathers and flowers !—aye, and ribbons, lace, 
silk, satin, and I know not what beside. Why, it 
isa perfect parterre, a dish of salmagundi. Re- 
duce it to symmetry! Alas! my unsophisticated 
cousin, don’t you see that it is perfectly hopeless? 
No”—throwing down the hat, and sinking into a 
chair—‘* no; I did not call you from dream-land 
to discuss the perfections of this ‘ miracle of beau- 
ty,’ as Madame poetically styles it, but to plan 
another after my own heart. What say you, ‘ma 
belle, to a pale primrose satin, with a brim just 
deep enough to cast a soft glow upon the face—a 
low crown, encircled with a half wreath of blush- 
roses, or white ones rather, with just the slightest 
tinge of pink in the heart? As for the veil, let 
me see: Brussels are quite the ton, yet I very 
much admire these. hy, Lily! Lilias Granger, 


you have not heard one word I have been saying. 
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LILIAS GRANGER, OR PRACTICAL ROMANCE. 


FLORENCE NOBLE. 


Her face was fairer than face of earth: 

What is the thing to liken it to? 

A lily just dipp’d in the summer dew— 

Pariun marble—snow's first fall ? 

Her brow was fairer than each and all.—u. E. L. 


How provoking! you are actually reading that 
book again. As I live, your eyes are brimming 
with tears. Poor Lily! you are utterly ruined, 
ruined for life. Pity your father had not foreseen 
it when he allowed you to grow up wild in an out- 
of-the-way country place, under the guardianship 
of an old woman, who considered all books alike, 
the Bible and cookery-book excepted. Had he lived 
to have seen you safely married all might have 
been well; but now that you are left an heiress to 
the care of my father who, good man, never cares 
for anything beside his banking interests, I forsee 
the result. You will meet with some mysterious 
adventurer, with whom you will fall in love and 
elope, merely on account of the romance of such 
an adventure. The consequences of such a course 
are well portrayed in your favorite fictions.” 

“ You are wrong, Helen; such will never be my 
fate. My heart has a guardian talisman, which 
will for ever close its portals against the unknown 
and worthless adventurer. It is pride. No, no, 
dear Helen, it is pleasant, I will own, to dream 
over a tale of true love, pleasant even to fancy 
one’s self the heroine, blest with the deathless love 
of a pure and manly heart, and loving in return, 
oh! how devotedly, in spite of want and wretch- 
edness and shame—pleasant to live, in the com- 
pass of an hour, a whole long life, darkened with 
many sorrows it is true, and yet who would live 
always in life’s sunshine? Yet in this working 
and every-day world how bitter would be the re- 
ality!” 

“‘ Bitter, indeed! far more so than you imagine ; 
for you, Lily, look on life through a treacherous 
medium. Cousin Frank says——” 

But what cousin Frank said was left entirely to 
conjecture, for rap, tap, tap—the knuckles ofsome 
one outside were applied in no very gentle manner 
to the dvor, and before Helen could recover her 
breath from the unfinished sentence, the veritable 
Frank himself appeared, being incited thereto, as 
he said, by the sound of his own name pronounced 
in a key rather elevated. 

With a cordial “ good afternoon,” to Lilias, and 
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a slight nod to “cousin Nell,” he threw himself 
to a luxuriously-stufled “ chaise lounge,” and 
desired to know the grounds of the dispute, as he 
perceived that he had just come in time to act as 
arbitrator. 

«“ Yes, just in time for once, cousin Frank ; 
were it not so, I would read you a lecture on eti- 
quette for presuming to enter our boudoir without a 
bidding. But I will spare you for the present, as 
I am in need of your assistance. I have been try- 
ing to convince Lily that her love of fiction will 
finally destroy her happiness ; and that a girl, who 
spends her days in romantic and illusory dreams, 
may finally realize them in her own experience, 
bereft of all their sunshine and embittered by the 
repinings of a heart unable to distinguish false 
happiness from true. Am I not right?” 

“ Yes, right in all but prophesying so dark a fate 
for our own Lilias. No, wild Nell, that can never 
be, while we have power to protect her. Is it not 
so?” 

Helen bit her lips with vexation at this unlooked 
for reply, while Lily raised her eyes with a half 
triumphant smile to the face of her champion, but 
they fell again beneath his earnest gaze, while a 
crimson flash stole up over her blue veined temples 
at the thought that she should even need such de- 
fence. 

For five long minutes Helen sat in pouting si- 
lence, while Frank Sherwood gave a humorous 
and most appropos description of a runaway match. 
Then, what could ail the girl? Starting up, she 
scattered with a sudden toss the gilded paper she 
had been industriously “ McAdamizing” all over 
the floor, and with a burst of laughter, which 
seemed almost hysterical in its violence, took sud- 
den possession of the hand that rested on her cou- 
sin’s chair, and with a few whispered words 
dragged her unwillingly captive from the room. 
Was she mad? Lilias thought it highly probable, 
as she sat with her large dilating eyes of sunny 
blue fixed on the door through which they had 
vanished. A half smile curled her lips, those lips 
so like those of early childhood in their bright coral 
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banker, who flourished some time during the past 
century in that queen of cities, New York. 
Losing her mother in infancy, she might possibly 
have become that most intolerable of all earthly 
torments, a spoiled child, had not a widowed sister 
of her departed mother bequeathed, with her 
latest breath, her orphan son to the fatherly kind- 
ness of Mr. Granger. The little stranger thus 
became the recipient of half the caresses and sugar- 
plums with which Helen might otherwise have 
been surfeited ; for like Dame Fortune, our nurses 
have not always our best interests at heart in the 
bestowal of their favors. 
the best friends in the world, the boy's 
thoughtfulness tempering 


The children grew up 
together 
prudent and habitual 
and restraining the wild and impetuous spirit of the 
merry girl, and her sunny buoyancy charming 
away the many evils to which his greater sensi- 
tiveness exposed him Their friendship still con- 
tinued when, as they grew older, the boy went out 
into the world; and Helen, tied as she affirmed 
for six mortal hours daily to the piano, and buried 
deep in all the mysteries of French and Italian, 
met him less often. 

When Lilias, after the death of her father, was 
taken home by Mr. Granger—for as the good 
man often said, ‘‘ though Nature had blessed him 
with but one child, his friends were determined that 
he should never suffer from the oversight ;”—when 
therefore in compliance with his brother’s last re- 
quest, Lilias was taken home, the two cousins 
admitted her at once into their confidence, and the 
domestic duett—as the ever merry Helen observed 
—became a trio. 


PART II. 


Oh Jupiter ! how weary are my spirits —SHaksPeaRe. 


Good night, how can such good night be.—Sa#enuey. 


“Are you never coming, lazy Lily? Why in 
the name of all dilatory damsels do you linger so 
long over your toilette?’ Here poor Frank has 
been waiting this half hour, twisting the buttons off 
his best coat I doubt not, in a frenzy of impa- 


2 ? 
hue, and the dimples that nestled so roguishly just tience.” ; 
where their clear red melted away into the peach- § “ Coming—coming, Nelly,” said Lilias, as she % 
bloom of the cheek. But we will leave her en- $ slowly descended the stairs, and joined her cousin ° 
shrined in a flood of rosy light which streamed in and Frank Sherwood in the hall below. “I ask 
at the western window, tinting her graceful ring- ; Mr. Sherwood’s pardon for the detention, but in 
lets with flickering gold, and revealing her exqui- ; truth, dear Helen, I hardly care toattend the opera 
site form in full relief against the crimson cushions { to night; I feel unusually sad, I could almost be- » 
of the fauteuil. We will leave her to her own re- ° lieve that some terrible misfortune is even now ” 
flections, and bitter they were, if one might judge > hanging over my head.” 
from the sadness that weighed down the lids of her ; “ Nonsense!” interrupted Helen, “ away with 
violet-eyes, and half effaced those floating and ° such insane fancies. You must go. It would be } 
child-like dimples. In the mean time we will ; cruel to remain at home for you look unusually ¢ 
give our readers some slight knowledge of the } lovely to night. Does she not cousin Frank?” ; 
“ dramatis persone ” of our story. ‘She never looks otherwise to me,” was the $ 

Helen Granger was the daughter of an opulent reply, in tones so low that they only reached the ; 
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ear of Lilias; while Helen continued, “ if your 
gloomy thoughts so much heighten the lustre of 
your charms, ’tis a thousand pities they dont visit 
you every day. It would save you fifty per cent, 
in millinery, and ‘nick-nacks ;’” and with a gay 
laugh the wild girl ran down the steps, and sprang 
into the carriage before her more tardy companions 
had reached the pavé.” 

The curtain rose that night on a wildly ragged 
scene—a, mountain pass in Italy ; and Lilias found, 
in the reckless bravery of the dark-eyed and swar- 
thy brigands, something so near akin to her own 
chivalrous and romantic emotions, that her whole 
soul became absorbed in the shifting scene before 
her, and the soft-nothings of the courtly beaux who 
thronged their box fell unheeded and almost 
unheard upon her ear. It was not until the curtain 
fell after the fourth act, that she raised her jeweled 
opera-glass to take the range of the surrounding 
boxes. ‘“ Where are the Sinclairs?” inquired she 
after a momentary glance turning to a gentleman 
who stood behind her. ‘‘ One as much expects to 
see the musicians’ seats in the orchestra vacant, as 
their place in yonder box.” 

“ They are indeed fixtures for one half the year,” 
was the laughing reply; “ but the remaining six 
months they spend in the country, making amends 
by a course of starving, pinching economy, for the 
otherwise ruinous expenses of their city life. Be- 
ing at one time in the vicinity of their country resi- 
dence I determined to give them a call “ en passant,” 
and accordingly made all due inquiries as to the 
where-abouts of Sinclair Lodge. Remarkably 
euphonious name, is it not? Being directed to a 
dilapidated farm house, I ascended the steps not 
without many misgivings, and raising the rusty 
old-fashioned knocker, I gave a peal that was an- 
swered after a long delay, by a filthy house-maid, 
guiltless of shoe or stocking. On inquiring if the 
young ladies were at home, she answered in a 
drawling tone “ No, they are’nt,” which informa- 
tion I took the liberty to disbelieve ; the sudden 
opening of the door having afforded me a glimpse 
of Miss Mary herself, shuffling through a side door, 
in a dishabille anything but becoming. Since then 
Ihave made it a part of my religion to refrain from 
dropping in on families in the chrysalis state, 
Strange, is it not, Miss Grainger, that a family like 
the Sinclairs who might live happily in their own 
station of life, will render themselves miserable, by 
striving for what is beyond their attainment? ” 

“‘ Strange indeed,” said Lilias witha sigh, “ yet 
how many thus mistake the aim of their exis- 
tence.” 

‘¢ And thereby make themselves ridiculous, as 
does that foreign looking fellow, who has heen 
staring at you so boldly for the last hour.” 

“ Where?” and following the glance of her 
companion, Lilias saw indeed a pair of large dark 
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eyes, fixed upon her with an intensity, which sent 
the blood to her brow. The next moment she 
drew quietly back within the shadow of the curtains, 
calmly replying “ Doubtless he mistakes me for 
another.” 

One by one the loungers withdrew, and Lilias 
at last found leisure to peep from her shadowed 
nook at the gentleman, who had been so sneering]y 
introduced to her notice. She readily pronounced 
him a stranger, for though from time to time he 
conversed with the gentlemen around him, it was 
with a coldly ceremonious air, all unlike the un- 
guarded familiarity of friendly intercourse ; yet ex- 
cepting the moustache that shaded his short curved 
upper lip, there was nothing in his appearance that 
indicated foreign extraction. The strong light of 
a chandelier fell fuli on the raven curls that lay 
clustered in a mass of glancing light and shadow 
around his brow—that brow so broad and pale, 
with its “fringed lakes of an unfathomed darkness 
couched below.” And Lilias gazed on that ealm 
proud face, till all other sights faded out, and wrap- 
ped in a delicious dream, she was only roused by 
the thrice repeated question of her cousin—‘ What 
are we to do?” 

“ Do about what?” asked Lilias half alarmed 
at the despairing tone, in which the inquiry was 
made. 

“Do about what!” reiterated Helen. “How 
can youask? Or as you seem So perfectly at ease, 
perhaps I might better merely ask your Jadyship 
who is to escort us to our carriage? ” 

“ Who! why where is Frank ?” and Lilias saw 
for the first time that the house was fast thinning, 
and they were entirely alone. 

“You are too provoking, Lily. I myself heard 
Frank tell you, that having an unavoidable en- 
gagement he could remain with us only an hour, 
and now you very calmly ask where he is.” 

“T assure you, ‘Helen, that I did not hear him, 
and why if he was obliged to go, did he not request 
some one to see us safely home?” 

‘ So he would have done, had I permitted it, but 
foolishly forgeting it was club night, I depended on 
the politeness of our usual retinue of beaux. But 
see Lilias they are extinguishing the lights, we 
must not remain here—come let us trust for once 
to good luck, and sharp elbows, and fortune per- 
chance may send us a beau. Hasten! hasten!” 
and passing her arm through that of Lilias they 
quitted the box, and passing through a side door, 
plunged at once into the crowd, now following 
in the wake of some burly individual; and now 
yielding to the pressure of the throng, they passed 
along, till above the heads of the multitude might 
be caught brief glimpses of the star-lit sky ; and 
even the sinking heart of Lilias grew light, as the 
chill air from the entrance passed a€éross her brow. 

Another moment, and they were safe, but just 
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then the horsesattached to a carriage in waiting grew 
restive, and plunging violently, drove the frightened 
multitude back with a wild cry through the portal. 

Torn from her cousin’s side, Lilias was borne 
back like a feather on the tide, till breathless and 
crushed by the pressure, she was thrown against 
one of the supporting pillars of the entrance hall. 
The sick giddiness that precedes a swoon crept 
over her, her brain reeled, and a flood of fiery 
motes swam before her eyes. Another moment 
and she would have sunk helplessly down to be 
trodden under foot; but a strong arm upheld her, 
while a deep voice whispered in her ear, “‘ You 
bave lost your companion, lady, let me assist you 
toseek forher.” Lilias tried to reply, but the words 
died away in a convulsive sob, and a quick shower 
of tears rained over her glittering and snowy robe. 
Without another word, the stranger of the opera— 
for it was he, who like a guardian angel came to 
rescue the helpless girl—drew her hand within his 
arm, and sternly desiring the crowd to give way, 
led her at once to the entrance, where, under the 
protection of her father, they encountered Helen 
returning to seek for her cousin. With a whis- 
pered “‘ good night” the stranger pressed a card 
into the trembling hand of his companion, and 
turning away, vanished in the crowd. 

“Are you safe, dear Lily?” said Helen, as she 
wound her arm round hercousin. ‘‘ And who was 
that stranger who so kindly protected you ?—But 
no matter now—you are pale, Lily—you tremble : 
support her to the carriage, dear father.” 

Once more at home, poor Lilias gave way to 
the emotions so long controlled, and replied only 
with hysterical sobs to her cousin’s repeated inqui- 
ries. Convinced that she only needed rest, Helen 
at last reluctantly lighted her night-lamp, and with 
a murmured good night, and an invocation of plea- 
sant visions, left her alone. 

But no pleasant visions brightened poor Lily’s 
slumbers that weary night; but wild and stormy 
phantoms flitted round; while amid the visible 
darkness ever gleamed that one calm face, like a 
newly-risen star in her life’s horizon. 


PART III. 


Lean on me love, 
Ob ! such a bridal-night befits not such a bride, 
= * * * * but if truth 
And tenderness, can pay thee back for comfort, 
Thou shalt ne’er regret the time.—Bripat Nieut. 

It was the eve of a delicious day in May, one of 
those May days $o very rare in our chilly climates, 
when the noon-day sun has enough of fervor to 
make the denizens of cities long “to hear the bab- 
bling of brooks,” and the whispering of Heaven’s 
free winds amid the opening leaves ;—one of those 
days whose evenings are so welcome, so like a 
pleasant dream, when the very air seems fraught 
with a soft and dewy hush; and leaning from the 
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open casement, we hold communion with the far-off 
burning stars; when the spiritual wakens within us, 
and points to a world beyond—a shadowy and mys- 
terious world to the “child of clay,” for the veil is 
over our eyes—we see through a glass darkly ! 

It was on such an eve, that Lilias Granger sat 
at her open window; her graceful head rested on 
the casement, and her large sad eyes, whose 
shadowy lashes were heavy with tears, fixed on 
the moon that hung, a tremulous crescent of silver, 
in the azure heavens. ‘Alas! dear Helen,” she 
murmured half aloud, as though her thoughts had 
found a voice unwittingly. ‘‘Aias, dear Helen, 
three short months ago, had you known how sadly 
true your idle prophecy might prove, you would 
have sought to check the current of my fate. But 
now it is too late. And yet you were wrong ; you 
said I should wed a poor and worthless man, and 
poor he is indeed, but worthless—oh! never!” 
Raising from the floor, an open letter which had 
fallen from her grasp, she read from its pages in a 
low sad tone, the following :—*“ Ah, Lilias, I blush to 
tear you from your pleasant home, to share the lone- 
liness of my humble life. Why did we ever meet? 
Why are you so lovely, that life unblessed by the 
sunshine of yoursmile would be a living curse? 
Is it my fault, that like the serpent in Eden, | 
have come to blight your fairest flowers? Is it my 
fault that we met on that terrible yet blessed 
night? when I found you like a drooping lily in- 
deed, fainting, and alone in the crowd, Could I 
do less than protect you? and when for one mo- 
ment I had held you in my arms—had felt the 
throbbing of your heart against mine, was I made 
of sterner stuff than other men, that I could goaway 
and lose the memory of that sweet face for ever? 
Oh no! by all the happiness of our after meetings, 
no! And yet, dearest one, when I look forward 
to the uncertain future, and think perchance my 
love may cast a shadow over all your coming hours, 
Itremble. Oh! pause and reflect on all your love 
for me, and then, if you will trust me, come. 

Till then good night. 
Henry Forsytur.” 

For a long time Lilias sat with her head bent 
down and the tears starting between the slender 
fingers pressed upon her eyes, and then rising }ike 
one imbued with sudden courage, she folded an 
ample shawl about her, and tying on a deep-veiled 
bonnet with trembling fingers she silently unclosed 
her door and stole out into the corridor. Fora 
moment she paused at her cousin’s door, and laying 
her hand upon the latch seemed about to enter, 
but turning away again, with a burst of violent sor- 
row that shook her slight frame like an aspen, she 
hurried on with one small hand pressed closely on 
her lips, to stifle her sob-like breathings. Gliding 
down the broad and winding staircase, she stood 
the next moment beneath the light in the hall be- 
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low, trembling like the guilty truant thing she was. 
Sinking against the wall, she threw back her bon- 
net as if for freer air, while her pale features writh- 
ed witha restless pain, like one in life’s last agony. 
A little while and the iron tongues of a hundred 
bells, pealed out the hour of midnight, and with 
one last sad lingering look on all she left forever 
behind her, she drew her veil around her, and un- 
clasping the outer door, stole out into the clear star 
light. A dark figure sprang toward her, and sink- 
ing into his arms she awoke only to find herself 
borne along with the speed of light over the rough 
pavement, while a manly voice whispered words of 
hope to her sinking heart. 

** You will protect me, will you not?” murmur- 
ed Lily, as she gazed into the noble face that bent 
above her. 

“With my life,’ was the reply, “and oh, my 
own Lily may you never repent that you have 
left all which made your life like a fairy dream, 
for one who has nothing but a heart to bestow.” 

“And is not such a heart worth all earth’s perish- 
ing possessions!” said Lilias. ‘Is not love worth 
more than all the pomp and power of life ?— 
Love, the only divine spark that still lingers un- 
quenched in our fallen world ?” 

‘* You are right, dear Lily, love is the only satisfy- 
ing principle in our nature. But come, dear one, 
here is the chapel; a moment more, and you 
will be mine—mine forever?’’ 

A little while and the two stood before the altar, 
when the light of a single lamp shed a dim halo 
round the white robed-priest, while all beyond lay 
in deepest shadow. The beautiful and touching 
service of the “Church of England” commenced, 
and upon the stillness of the night came, in the 
full deep tones of manhood, “I, Henry, take thee 
Lilias, to be my wedded wife,” and the heart of 
the young girl grew firm beneath the thrill of 
those solemn words; and gazing up at the truth- 
ful eyes which were thenceforward to be the twin 
stars of her destiny, a sudden joy awoke in her 
heart that lent a calm truthfulness to her voice 
as she repeated her portion of the holy rite. The 
last prayer had ascended—the last blessing was 
invoked, and turning away from the altar, Lilias 
remarked for the first time the presence of two 
muffled figures, who stood together in the shade of 
the pulpit. 

“ Who are they?” she asked, as leaning on the 
arm of her husband, she entered again the little 
vestry room. ‘ They are the witnesses,” re- 
plied Henry Forsythe, as with a darkened brow he 
conducted his lovely bride to a seat, and flinging 
himself beside her, bent his brow upon his hand 
like one in troubled throught. 

“Let us go,” said Lilias after a moment’s 
silence. ‘ Do you fear, dear Henry, to take me to 
your lowly home? Do you think I shall re- 
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member, with little repinings, the luxuries I have 
left behind ?” 

** No, dearest Lily, I do not doubt you: I only 
grieve that you trust me too fondly. What wil 
you say when I confess that I have basely de- 
ceived you? Can you, will you forgive me?” 
and sinking on his knees before his bewildered 
bride, he raised his hands and the next moment 
the raven curls, the moustache and disguising 
whiskers fell at her feet, while the poor girl sank 


forward like one death stricken into the arms of 


* x 


cousin Frank. A merry laugh came like 
a burst of music through the open door, and 
Helen Granger with her fair face but half visible, 
beneath the innumerable veils and hoods that 
formed her disguises crept softly into the room, 
followed closely by her father. Frank Sherwood 
lifted not his eyes from the face that lay in the 
shadow of its sunny curls upon his arm; but 
checking, with a stern whisper, the mirth of his 
thoughtless cousin, he continued with trembling 
hands to shed over the gleaming brow the cool 
drops that still lingered in the baptismal font. 

‘“‘ Forgive me, dear Frank,” said Helen, as she 
knelt beside him, “but who could avoid laugh- 
ing at your abrupt confession. Poor Lily! why! 
it was enough to frighten any woman living, into 
a syncope. But hist! she revives,” and Lilias 
with a shivering sigh, like one who wakes from 
an unpleasant dream, unclosed her eyes. For 
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a moment her gaze lingered wildly on the familiar 


and beloved faces that watched around her ; then 
as a new light woke like a sunbeam in her 
heart with a fervent “thank God,” she raised 
her brimming eyes to the face of her husband, and 
whispered, ‘‘ Oh Frank ’twas a cruel deception.” 

“Cruel indeed,” replied Frank Sherwood, 
“but I pray God ‘the end may sanctify the 
means.’ Think, my Lily, if I had been in 
truth what I seemed to you, how wretched might 
have been your after life ; for the man who with 
a base premeditation, could steal the heart of an 
innocent girl and drag her from a luxurious and 
happy home to the dark realities of a life of 
penury and wretchedness, is a heartless and 
cowardly villain. There was a deep rooted and 
deforming weed in the garden of your heart, the 
offspring of a misguided education, and beneath its 
baleful influence, your fancy reared a glittering 
and illusory world, which closed your eyes to 
the happiness of the real. Dearly as I loved you 
Lily, and with all my numerous perfections and 
appliances to boot, I could never have won your 
heart, (and Frank gazed with a provoking smile 
into the sweet face of his wife,) had I not wooed 
in the garb of a nameless adventurer. But for- 
give us, my own Lily, for all the sorrow we have 
brought you, and God grant this may be our last 
experiment in ‘ Practical Romance.’ ”’ 
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A FLIGHT OF 


BY FRANCES 


At the bar of Judge Conscience, stood Reason arraigned, 
The Jury impannelled—the prisoner chained, 

The Judge was facetious, at times, though severe, 

Now waking a smile, and now drawing a tear; 

An old-fashioned, fidgety, queer looking wight, 

With a clerical air, and an eye quick as light. 


“ Here, Reason, you vagabond! look in my face; 
I’m told you’re becoming a real scapegrace. 

They say that young Fancy, that airy coquette, 
Has dared to fling round you her luminous net ; 
That she ran away with you, in spite of yourself, 
For pure love of frolic—the mischievous elf. 


“The scandal is whispered by friends and by foes, 
And darkly they hint too, that when they propose 
Any question to your ear, so lightly you’re led, 

At once to gay Fancy, you turn your wild head; 
And she leads you off in some dangerous dance, 
As wild asthe Polka that galloped from France. 


“ Now up to the stars with you, laughing, she springs, 
With a whirl and a whisk of her changeable wings; 
Now dips, in some fountain, her sun-painted plume, 
That gleams thro’ the spray, like a rainbow in bloom ; 
Now floats in a cloud, while her tresses of light 

Shine through the frail boat and illumine its flight ; 
Now glides through the woodland to gather its flowers ; 
Now darts like a flash to the sea’s coral bowers; 

In shortcuts such capers, that with her I ween 

It'’sa wonder you are not ashamed to be seen ! 


“Then she talks such a language !—melodious enough, 
To be sure—bu: a strange sort of outlandish stuff! 
I'm told that it licenses many a whapper, 


And when once sha commences no frowning can stop her; 


Since it’s new—I’ve no doubt it is very improper ! 
They say that she cares not for order or Jaw; 


That of you—you great dunce !—she but makes atat’s paw. 


I've no sort of objection to fun in its senson, 
Bat it's plain that this Fancy is fooling you, Reason!” 


Just then into court, flew a strange, little sprite, 
With wings of all colors and ringlets of light ! 

She frolicked round Reason—till Reason grew wild, 
Defying the court and caressing the child. 

The judge and the jury, the clerk and recorder, 

In vain called this exquisite creature to order :— 
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“Unheard of intrusion !‘’—They bustled about, 
To seize her, but, wild with delight, at the rout, 
She flew from their torch like a bird from a spray, 


And went waltzing and whirling and singing away ! 


Now up to the ceiling, now down to the floor! 
Were never such antices in court-house before! 
But a lawyer, well versed in the tricks of his trade, 
A trap for the gay little innocent laid, 

He held up a mirror, and Fancy was caught 

By her image within it, so! ove y she thought— 
What could the fair creature be !—bending its eyes 
On her own with so wishful a look of surprise ! 
She flew to embrace it ;—the la wyer was ready, 

He closed round the spirit a grasp cool and steady, 
And she sighed, while he tied her two luminous wings, 


“ Ah! Fancy and Falsehood are different things !”’ 


The witnesses—mnidens of uncertain age, 

With a critic, a publisher, a lawyer and sage— 

All seundalised greatly at what they had heard, 

Of this poor little Fancy, (who flew like a bird ') 
Were called to the stand and their evidence gave: 
The judge charged the jury, with countenance grave. 


Their verdict was “ guilty,’’ and Reasov looked down, 


As his honor exhorted her thus, with a frown ;— 


‘‘This Fancy, this vagrant, for life shall be chained, 

In your own little cell, where you should have remained, 
And you—for your punishment—jailor shall be: 

Don’t let your accomplice come coaxing to me! 

I'll none of her nonsense—the little wild witch ! 

Nor her bribes—although rumor does say she is rich. 


“T’ve beard that ail treasures and luxuries rare, 

Gather round at her bidding, from earth, sea and air; 
And some go so far as to hint, that the powers 

Of darkness attend her more sorrowful hours. 

But go!’ and Judge Conscience, who never was bought, 


Just bowed the pale prisoner out of the court. 


Tis said,—that poor Reason next morning was found, 
At the door of her cell, fast asleep on the ground, 


And nothing within, but one plume rich and rare, 


Just to show that young Fancy’s wing once had been there. 
She had dropped it, no doubt, while she strove to get through, 


The hole in the lock, which she could not undo. 
185 
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SOMETHING ABOUT TREES.—NO 1. 


BY JAMES F. 


OTIS. 


‘‘Thou, dark grove, 
That hast been called the seat of melancholy. 
Sure thou art wrong’d. Thou seem’st to me a place 
Of solace and content; a paradise 
That givest more than ever court could do, 
Or richest palace.”,-—May’s * Heir.” 


A svuBsect unexhausted may yet be a subject 
over-treated,and the writer who makes it his theme 
may easily weary his reader with it, without say- 
ing a thousandth part of what is to be said upon it. 
Thus reasoned we, when some few years by-gone 
we entitled the closing one of a series of articles 
in the Southern Literary Messenger, our “ Last 
Tree Article,” and took public leave of a subiect 
that had furnished us with an excuse for frequent 
tete-a-tete with many readers. We left off our 
lucubrations while in the midst of their freshness, 
for fear that they might pall upon the taste of those 
to whom they were addressed, and gave over 
writing just when they professed to like us 
best. 

We now propose to seek the vein again and 
see if it may not be worked a little farther to ad- 
vantage ; being moved thereto by many considera- 
tions, the cordial advice of perhaps too partial 
friends not the least powerful of them all. In 
doing this, we shall endeavor not to repeat aught 
of our former speculations, but diligently 


‘To seek fresh fields and pastures new.” 


For nature has many winding walks in her vast 
garden, and the visiter may rove eternally there, 
and fancy himself the while acquainted with the 
fairest of them all, and yet, ere aware, may find 
himself entangled in labyrinths of beauty his feet 
had never trod before. Ut course, in papers like 
these, but little pretence to originality can be set 
up ; the merit, if they have any, being that of call- 
ing up fresh associations with old and well-known, 
if not well-remembered facts ; our’sis the labor 
of the antiquary, whose humble chisel aspires not 
to create, but to bring te light, the sculpturings of 
genius. 

It is a curious fact that trees have been con- 
sidered, from the earliest ages of the world, as 
things to be venerated, and in many lands, through 
many ages, worshipped. Our own Bryant it was who 
said, with as much historical truth as fine poetic taste, 
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“ The groves were God’s first temples.” 


And who remembers not the ancient people’s 
pilgrimages to Mamre, by Hebron, a custom which, 
in vogue with the cotemporaries of Abraham, was 
still fresh in the time of Constantine? And did 
not the great Solomon, before he builded the 
temple, go yearly to sacrifice in those sylvan re- 
treats, those “high places,” the inspiration of 
whose darkened aisles and lofty intertwining roofs 
breathed over the cunning designs which made the 
gorgeous structure to which he gave his name, 
the world-wonder of ages? And it is written in 
the Genesis that Abraham did “ plant a grove in 
Beersheba, and call there on the name of the Lord, 
the everlasting God.” And so full of venerable 
associations, fraught with the power of producing 
awful and devout impressions, were these dim 
cathedrals, that we find them at an age some- 
what later interdicted as places of worship, as 
dividing with the Deity the devotion of his chosen 
people. Moses, Ezekiel and Hosea, the prophets, 
forbade such worship as sinful, when “ under 
every green tree, and under every thick oak,” 
they “ did offer sweet savour to their idols.” Yet 
was not the woody vale of Hinnom deified in 
those ancient days, and were not the cedars of 
Lebanon deemed holy ? If there be meaning in 
the term used by Juvenal, in his sixth Satire, in 
referring to a Jewish recluse—“‘ magna sacerdos 
arboris”—it is an illustration to our purpose, for 
the olive trees did even surround the places of 
secluded prayer in Palestine. The Master him- 
self went up to Olivet to pray. And something 
yet remains, both with Christian and with Jew, to 
show that there is more than the fancy of a pass- 
ing age in the associations. The last, at Pente- 
cost decks the synagogue with flowers, and the 
first, the church with holly and bay at Christmas. 
And the palm gives the name to a festival in the 
calendar. 

The mythology of Greece and Rome is full of 
illustrations on this point. The god Sylvan was 
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SOMETHING ABOUT TREES.—NO. I. 1 
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one of the first and most honored deities of the 
Pantheon and his altars, even in Christian Rome, 
are not all cold. There is an ancient observance 
of a ceremony that dates even thus far back for its 
origin, among the shepherds of Kheggio at this 
very day. It was in the woods of Etruria that 
Numa, the father of Rome, mused upon the 
greatness of his infant state and erected there a 
temple to faith and peace. Virgil thought not his 
picture of Elysium perfect until he had added to 
its flowery banks its shady groves; and to come 
nearer to our own sympathies, the worship of 
trees was a feature of genuine and _ primitive 
Anglo-Saxonism. Even we, the descendants of 
such ancestry, are not without the chord in our 
bosom that thrills in something like faint unison 
with that superstition, while, beneath cathedrtal 
arches, we gaze with delight upon the intertwin- 
ings of the gothic tracery which had its origin in 
the forest; while, as an incident of our common 
life, as an ingredient in our every-day tastes, we 
treasure a fine tree as a thing to love, to vene- 
rate, to hang thick with clusters of never wither- 
ing associations, of ever blooming memories. 
What bard lays down his lyre without a tribute 
to this feeling, or trusts his name with posterity 
without invoking a dryad to keep it fresh for- 
ever ? 

We have met with the works of a writer on this 
and kindred subjects, who enumerates many scrip- 
tural circumstances connected with trees, of which a 
good share are memorable indeed. We will endea- 
vor to recal afew of these. It was beneath an oak 
that the angel appeared to Gideon, when that mighty 
warrior was called to deliver Israel from the Mi- 
dianites; ‘and Saul tarried in the uttermost part 
of Gibeah under a pomegranate tree, which is in 
Migron.” In Eden, it was among the trees that 
Adam and Eve sought to hide themselves from the 
eye of their Creator ; and it was by the casting of 
a tree into the midst of the waters of Marah, that the 
Lord made them sweet for Israel. After this came 
they not, (let us add,) “to Elim, where were twelve 
wells of water, and three score and ten palm- 
trees?” It was a fig-tree, which served as the oc- 
casion and the example of one of the Saviour’s 
most solemn teachings, and there isa tree whose 
“leaves are for the healing of the nations.” 

Lamartine tells us that to this day the Arabs 
entertain a traditional veneration for the cedars of 
Mount Lebanon ; asserting them to be divinities 
under the form of trees; endowed with an intel- 
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ligence like instinct in animals, and reason in man. 
Raffles, in his work on Java, relates a tradition of 
the people, in which it appears that Sang Yang 
Tunggal plucked a leaf from the kastuba-tree, and 
having worshipped it, saw it assume the form of a 
beautiful woman, whom he took to wife and had 
by her four sons. 

It was a fine feature of the classic mytho- 
logy that Minerva as well as Diana inhabited the 
forests, Ask “melancholy Jaques” else! He 
could see that without a teacher; though a 
Christian man was pagan enough to believe so 
much of the fallen faith. The beauty ofit is, more- 
over, that seeking the goddess of the silver bow, 
we may fall there, if we will, into easy converse 
with the daughter of imperial Jove, in her own 
secluded domain. Many of the old poets speak of 
an oak as a patriarch and a sage. Think of a senate 
of oaks! Those of Libanus are reckoned at two 
thousand years ofage. Venerable sages—prime- 
val patriarchs! Teachers of wisdom—inculcators 
of the true religion! Who has not heard the tale 
of that unlettered savage’s conversion to a belief 
inthe Deity, and to an acknowledgment of his om- 
nipotence, by the reflection that the mere external 
structure of oak or acorn could never teach that the 
first had its origin in the last? And did not Hippar- 
chus discover the parallax of the planets by the aid 
of a tree? For what says Burke, in his “ Sub- 
limities ”? ‘“ Noticing thata tree ona plain, from 
several situations and distances, changed its appa- 
rent position, he determined the real and apparent 
distances of the planets, when observed from the 
face of the earth and at its centre.” 

Thus Minerva dwelleth in the forest as well as 
Diana, even as those pagans of the Pantheon sang. 
Nor has Plutus been unpropitious to those who seek 
him there. In ancient Greece rich store of iron 
was discovered by the accidental burning of some 
woods, and three thousand years later the acci- 
dental! unearthing of a shrub, by the Indian Hualpa, 
discovered the wealth of Potosi. 

With wealth of mines and wealth of mind, 
with store of thought and feeling, memory, asso- 
ciation, poesy and religion in her bosom—all rich 
and ripe, and ready for those who will come to 
gather them, provided that, like Aladdin, they 
knew how to rub their lamp aright—the forest 
opens wide her portals for the true pilgrim to her 
Come then, but leave those world-dusty 
Thou comest to talk with 


shrine. 
shoes behind thee. 
Egeria! 
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OUR ENGRAVINGS. 


the story so well known of that ever-living philoso. 
pher. The benevolent expression on the fine, in- 
telligent countenance of the youth—the deep, in- 
tense and almost breathless eagerness with which 
the hunger bitten mother clutches the welcome 
food—the lank, attenuated limbs of the pined off. 
spring—all exhibit emotions no pen could so well 


Tue engravings which accompany the present 
number reveal their own history to the mind, al- 
most as promptly as they make their appeal to 
the eye; there is little left for editorial expla- 
nation or amplification, the artists’ pencil having in 
each engraving supplanted us in our vocation. 
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We are not disposed to regard our formidable 
rivals with jealousy notwithstanding their triumph, 
but rather to yield the honor to whom the honor is 
due. A finer engraving than ‘‘ The Infant St. 
John and the Lamb,” from the design of a well- 
known artist, it has not often been our lot to pre- 
sent to our patrons. It is a gem that will com- 
mend itself to every lover of the arts. 

In the other, the artist has illustrated his own 
picture by the very signifiicant title he has given it. 
“Franklin—The man in the Boy,” at once recals 


MEETING IN AGE A FRIEND OF 


BY Ss. 


Lone years have passed since we kave met, 
And things are altered now ;— 

Youth's sunny hours in gloom have set, 
And sorrow clouds my brow: 

Thorns now intrude where flowers once grew, 
Hope’s visions bright are o’er ; 

I loved its dreams when life was new, 
But ah! I dream no more! 


Old time hath changed—the joyous glow 
Of youth and health hath fled ; 

My failing pulse beats faint and low— 
I shun, not long, the dead : 

I've liv’d to see hope’s dreams depart, 
As does the light at even; 

One hope alone now cheers my heart— 
‘Tis the sweet hope of Heaven. 


We parted in our youth and prime, 
When all was bright and fair ;— 

We each were then untouched by time— 
Our eyes undimmed by care : 

Our hearts swell’d high with hope and bliss ; 
The future then was bright ;— 

A changeless ray of happiness, 


Unchilled by sorrow’s blight. 
188 
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portray. The incident seized, we need scarcely 


say, isthat ever to be remembered, because sub. 


limely generous, act of Franklin, when, having for 
his owm use purchased two small loaves, he was 
hastening across the ferry, but there met with a poor 
famished woman and her child, and with the un- 
calculating benevolence of a susceptible heart he 
gave the half to satisfy the hunger of those whivse 
only claim was a community of species and ot 
want. 


YOUTH. 


FOSTER. 


Long have we toiled for wealth and fame, 
*Mid care and pain and strife ; 

And falsly deemed an empty name 
Our highest aim in life !— 

Yet now—when age hath cooled the fire 
That burned in youth so bright— 

To nobler joys our hearts aspire, 
Where dwells eternal light. 


And when I look upon thy face, 
So wan and wrinkled o’er ; 
A single mark I scarce can trace, 
Of what thou wast before: 
The light hath faded from thine eyes— 
The beauty from thy brow ; 
Thy youthful smile is now a sigh— 
O! thou art alter’d now! 


Yet still, old friend, ’tis not for nought 
We tread life’s stormy way ; 

For with this price a home is bought, 
In realms of endless day: 

Where, free’d from every pain and care— 
From grief’s stern chast’ning rod ; 

We in a Heaven of bliss shall share, 
The bounties of our God! 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Hisrory or THE Reian or FrRpINAND AND [SABELLA. 
By William A. Prescott. New York; Harper and Bro- 
thers. 

Tue history of Spain derives an abiding importance from 
the prominent position that kingdom long held among Euro- 
pean nations, the stirring events of which it has been the 
arena and the disastrous consequences of its internal disrup- 
tions and civil wars. But to its earlier history a peculiar 
interest attaches, because of the great extent to which the 
individual characteristics of those who have swayed its des- 
tinies are interwoven with the annals of their respective ad- 
ministrations. Nor is this to be wondered at if we consider 
the original character of the Spaniard. Under a proud and 
ulmost repulsive exterior, he was wont to conceal a depth of 
passionate tenderness possessed perhaps by no other nation, 
anda lofty courage and high sense of honor that caused him 
to be regarded as the bcaw ideal of chivalry. Alas! how 
arethe mighty fallen! Their glory hath departed, or has 
at least been obscured under the pressure of national troubles 
and disorganization. 

It would be a work of supererogation to discuss the 
merits of Mr. Prescott as a historian, albeit we may pause 
for a moment to contemplate, with melancholy wonder, 
his complete triumph over more than Miltonic difficulties, 
forthe blind historian’s researclies were less easily made by 
proxy than were the sightless poet's reveries preserved by 
amanuensis. Yet has the historian’s reputation spread over 
America and Europe, and the circle is sti] widening upon the 
stream of time ; and with his name will ever be associated 
the invaluable work before us. Never were sovereigns 
more deservedly celebrated than Ferdinand and Isabella. 
By their marriage and subsequent expulsion of the Moors 
from their dominion, they consvlidated the Spanish mon- 
archy and contributed largely to the welfare of the kingdom. 
To Americans, their name and memory must ever be en- 
deared as the friends and patrons of Columbus. Their do- 
Without the 
history of their dynasty the annals of the Spanish nation 
was incomplete, and the hiatus has been well supplied by 
Mr. Prescott’s volumes 


mestic history too, is fraught with interest. 


But a truce to this. The issue of a tenth edition is proof 
Our 
recommendation, hearty though it would be, is not needed , 


sufficient that the merits of the work are understood, 


and it only remains for us to say that Messrs. Harper have 
produced three most elegant volumes. In every respect 
they are beautiful—paper, typography, engravings, exterior 
~—and are published at little more than half the price that 


would be charged for a similar work from the English press. 


A Cuaunt or Lirg, anp ormer Poems. By Rev. Ralph 

Hoyt. New York: Piercy and Reed. 

This volume is but the first of six parts. It is introduced 
by a very modest preface, which perhaps should disarm 
criticism; yet we cannot help saying that we think the 
“Chaunt of Life ’—of which only one canto is published— 
and the “other poems” are deficient in al! that is essential 
to true and enduring poetry. They are altogether guiltless 
of sublimity, originality and strength, either of thought or 
expression. We might go farther and say that even intel- 
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ligibility, in some instances, has been sacrificed for the 
sake of a rhyme, or a favorite mode of expression, as in the 
second stanza of the “Chaunt.’’ We think also that in 
such lines as the following the author has gone a step—a 


fatal one—beyond either the sublime or beautiful. 


“ Since sorrow found a channel in mine eye.’’ 


“Upon the latest guest, 
The weary door hath made its final close.” 

The two short pieces, “Snow” and the “ World for 
Sale,” are the best in the book ; the former because of its 
simplicity and naturalness, and the latter because it is less 
“ What of the Night 7” 
is but trite prose, made to rhyme by performing some 


commonplace than its companions. 


remarkably rapid and sudden transitions rather unusual in 
elegant composition. The air of Parnassus can scarcely be 
regarded as Mr. Hoyt’s native element, though perhaps, by 
a careful mental regime, he may yet breathe it with pleasure 
and advantage. 


Tue Lire or Joun Bunyan. By Stephen B. Wickens. 


New York: Lane and Tippett. 

This is one of the most judicious biographies of Bunyan 
that we have seen. The authorevidently appreciates the 
genius and character of that extraordinary man, has an ac- 
curate knowledge of cotemperaneous events and personages, 
and with much industry has collected a great number of 
facts connected directly or indirectly with his subject. We 
have been especially pleased with the minute analysis of 
Bunyan’s character, both as to his natural abilities and 
those all-powerful impulses which, after his conversion, 
forced him into the defence of the truth ; nor less so with the 
facility with which the author seizes upon the real beauties 
of Bunyan’s chief works. We do not think that the choicest 
portions ofthe Pilgrim's Progress are those which are gen- 
erally most lauded by his biographers. The greatest beau- 
ties of that “dream” are such as can only be appreciated 
by those who are like-minded with the “ dreamer.”’ In this 
respect Mr, Wickens has shown that he has an advantage 
over his predecessors in this well-trodden field ; and through- 
out his book he expresses himself with a simplicity, force 
and manliness that are really refreshing amid the grandilo- 
quence, puerility and bombast so rife at the present day. 
The work is embellished with a well engraved portrait of 
Bunyan and several excellent wood cuts representing his 
birth-place, residence, &c. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION To THE HisToRY or 


By Rev. Dr. Jarvis. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 


THE CHURCH. 


This is a work of far more general interest than its title 
imports. The author's professed object is to institute an in- 
quiry into the true dates of the birth and death of the Sa- 
viour, preparatory to an ecclesiastical history from the times 
of the Apostles down to the formation of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States. In pursuing that 
inquiry he has given us, in the former part of his volume, a 
synopsis of general history, and an epitome of the history of the 
Roman empire in particular, which displays extraordinary 
extent of learning and diligence of research. The results 
of his investigation, which is carried back as far as seven 
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hundred and seventy years before the Christian era, will 
have an important bearing upon chronology as it relates to 
ecclesiastical history. The author has gone back to the ori- 
ginal sources for his data, and has spared no labor to arrive 
ut the truth in all points affecting the principal fact to be 
established. He has shown that the supposed discrepancy 
of one year between the computations of Varro and some 
of the public Roman records, does not exist ; while, on the 
other hand, the deuths of Julius Cesar, Augustus, and Ti- 
berius are proved to be post-dated by modern historians. 
‘'hese important facts being established, Dr. Jarvis has 
carefully revised and corrected the consular chronology 
of the Roman empire, and then proceeds to the second part 
of his work, in which the main subject is treated of ina 
masterly manner. 

As its title imports, this valuable volume is but introduc- 
ductory to a much lurger work ;—a work entrusted to 
Dr. Jarvis by the convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
church. Sofur as wecun judge of the Doctor's spirit by 
this * introduction,” he seems to have addressed himself to his 
task with all integrity, and a disposition to discover and em- 
body the truth unswayed by predelictions or prejudices. 
Such a purpose was necessary to give authenticity to the 
ecclesiastical history which the church has called for from 
his pen. Whatever muy be the issue of his researches, the 
public will be indebted to him for the authentic chronolo- 


gical data furnished in the volume befure us. 


Essay on our Lorp’s Discoursz aT CAPERNAUM. 


By Samuel H. ‘furner, D.D. New York. Harper and 

Brothers. 

“his is the production of a scholar, of whose skill in con- 
troversy it affurds indubitable evidence. ‘I'he author’s de- 
sign is to disprove the ductrine of the “ real presence ;” and 
special reference is had to the subtle arguments of Dr Wise- 
manon the subject. Dr. Turner gives a clear and elaborate 
exigesis of the chapter, and in our opinion entirely over- 
throws the arguments of his opponent and drives him from 
every refuge. If the volume lacks anything, it is perhaps 
a more minute detail of the process by which its results are 
arrived at. ‘his, however, was unavoidable from the 
limits to which the Doctor has seen fit to contine himself. 
His arguments are clearly and concisely stated ; but would, 
perhaps, have been more popular had tney been more ela- 
borated. The Essay will be regarded as authority in pole- 
mical disputes, and should be read by every orthodox 
divine. 

Treasury oF History. By Samuel Maunder. New 

York: Daniel Adee. Nos. 1 and 2. 

We know not when we haveseen a work more decidedly 
of the multum ia parvo class than this promises to be. The 
author is well known, both in Europe and America, by his 
“Treasury of Knowledge” and various other “ treasuries,”’ 


and will lose nothing of his reputation by the present publi- 
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cation, which Mr. Adee is reprinting with great typographi 
cal neatness. The size and price are both in favor of a large 
circulation. The difficulty of acquiring a knowledge of 
general history has hitherto been very great—a task inyoly. 
Mr. Maunder’s 
plan has the merit of completeness, and is the best that 


ing much expense both of time and labor. 


could have been devised. He gives first a general sketch of 
the rise and progress of nations, the most important ip. 
cidents of their career, and their relations to each other 
and then takes up the nations separately, furnishing a dize.. 
of all that it is important or desirable to know concerning 
each; thus affording a key to the changes and events tha: 
were more briefly indicated, rather by their results than by 
their incidents, in the general sketch or outline. The main 
points of history are thus brought within manageable com 
pass ; and an excellent foundation is laid for more extensive 
reading in reference to any portion of the world, or any 
epoch of which a more competent knowledge may be de 
sired. The work will be completed in about twelve num- 
bers. 
Nos. 
maintain, if indeed they do not elevate, the character of 


19 and 20 of Harper’s Iutuminatrep Bist 


this very popular edition of the Holy Scriptures. Some of 
the illustrations in each number, the smulier ones especially, 
would be no discredit to a country where the art had ar- 
rived at a much maturer age than it hos in America ; pot 
only are they undeserving of censure, but they are entitled 
to commendation. 


Tue Map or Honor; orn Tue Massacre oF Sr. Bar- 
THOLOMEW, New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Tax Reeenr’s Daventer. Translated from the French 
of Alexander Dumas. New York ;: Harper and Brothers. 
Saria; OR THE Maaic or Count CaGLiosTrRio. From the 
French of Roger de Beauvoir. New York: Harper and 

Brothers. 

We content ourselves at present with the mere announce 
ment of these publications. The first is a translation of 
Madame de Bawr's popular historical tale of ‘ La Fille 
d’ Honneur,”’ and will, we think, be a tuvorite with Ameri 
The second not less so; it is translated by 
The third is a “Venetian tale”; the 


can readers. 
Charles H. Town. 
translation by Messrs P. I’. Christin and Eugene Lies. 


Corse Du Leon; OR THE Bricanp. By P. R. James. 

New York; Harper and Brothers. 

We are not disposed to join in the general ridicule of 
Mr. James, now fushionable with our editorial brethren. 
That Mr. James writes too much, and is thereby endunger- 
ing his reputation as an author, may perhaps be conceded. 
Nevertheless he achieved a deserved popularity in former 
days, and we have not yet seen that his glory is altogether 
departed. The volume before us furmsthe fifth of Harper's 
Pocket Edition of Select Novels, and is—is it not ?—identi- 


cal withthe same author’s popular novel of Ceur de Leon. 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


WeE anounce the acceptance of the following articles; 
The Crusader’s Tale—The Sisters, a Sketch—Our Nation- 
al Literature—The Gipsey Bride—The True Friend—Our 
Father—Golden Rules, in Rhyme—Love, Hope and Faith. 
Several others have been received too late for examina- 
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tion and decision in this number. We thank our authors 
and readers for their continued favors, and feel no little 
pleasure in the assurance that the merits of our magazine 
are appreciated without sounding our own praises. 
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WO’S ME, WO’S ME. 


POETRY BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. MUSIC BY MISS ANNE SLOMAN. 
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VERSE 2d. 


Love ’s a boundless, burning waste, 
Where bliss’s stream we seldom taste, 
And still more seldom flee ; 
Suspense’s thorns, suspicion’s stings, 
Yet, somehow, love a something brings, 
That ’s sweet—ev'n when we sigh, wo ’s me. 
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